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Survey of the World 
Victor Howard Metcalf. ........0%.. 
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A World’s Congress ........ «++ + HAYNE DAVIS 
The Valley Forge Speech . . . . THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
The Song of Freedom (Poem) . . WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
Rufus Putnam. ... .. .. « «Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 
Charles Warren Fairbanks. . ... . . FRANCIS E. LUEPP 
Bells of the Fourth of July (Poem) . CLINTON SCOLLARD 
‘A Bachelor Maid ” and Common Sense . MARION HARLAND 


-» * & 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Financial, 
Insurance, Etc. 
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$4 0/ of Camera Value is 
9 9 ho in the Lens’’ 

For the darkest of dark days 

For the fastest of fast shutters 


Use a Goerz “Type B”’ 


You can get a perfect picture 
under conditions of light 
impossible with any other lens. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is acknowledged by all leading photographers, both amateur 
and professional, to be the most perfect lens in the world. 
It is the product of skilled lens experts, and is offered to the 
public with the satisfaction and pride which come to him who * 


: a AT YOUR DEALER'S OR DIRECT, 
has done his work well Write for NEW DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. 


Cc. P. GOERZ, Room 26, 52 E. Union Square, New York 


Main Office and Factory: BERLIN, GERMANY. Bnanou Orvices: 99 Rue de Tinirepee boc eas 


Ayers 














Cherry Pectoral 


For hard colds, chronic 


The y Hotel | | coughs, bronchitis, con- 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets sumption. Ask your 
x BOSTON doctor if he has better 


Near Back Bay Stations advice. He knows. He 


European and American Plans ! 
A, MODERN HOTEL, particularly has the formula. He 


adapted to transient guests, Easy un d ers t an d ~ h OW it 


of access to all parts of the city and 


suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. SOO t h es an d h e a | Ss. } 


Cuisine unexcelled. ) 
Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone Tested for over half a j 
25c., 50c., $1.00. " 

JOHN A. SHERLOCK century. .Gamen hess 
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SEVEN AGES OF SOROSIS 


The Infant, School Girl, College Girl, and Bride, 
Young Mother, Matron, Honored Age, have tried 
Sorosis Shoes, and will have none beside. 
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EDUCATION hes 
Connecticut 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School. A,2reraratery, School, for 


Refers by permission to Hon. William. %G 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York City; Rev. 








Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 





MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year ns Sept. 29, 1904. For full information, a: 
ply to MRS. PROB ERT PORTER REFP. 


M®=;.; NEWTON B. HOBART. Principal ot Green- 
wich Academy, Greenwich, Cen receives three 

boys into his home, carefully supervising thelr studies and giving 

his personal attention to their welfare in school and out. 

and tuition, $700, Highest references 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
New Milford, Conn. Second half year begins Feb. 1, 1 
Boarding School of high grade, Prepares for the best secon: 
ary schools, Excellent gymnasium and field for outdoor sports. 
Ideal location. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 


REV. FRANK BARNARD DRAPER. Head Master. 











For other Connecticut Schools see Page IV 
Illinois 








Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home School pear Chicago. 57th year 


Nose HILL, Principal Woopsrocg, ILL. 





District of Columbia 








Columbian 
University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Congress 1821 


The Vast Scientific Resources of the Government— 
Libraries, Museums, Departments, Patent Office, etc.— 
offer unrivaled advantages to the student. 


The Corps of Instructors numbers rearly two hun- 
dred, among whom are Associate Justices Harlan and 
Biewer, of the United States Supreme Court ; Hon. John 
Ww. Foster, former Secretary of State ; Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, of the Department of labor, and others. 


In the Arts and Sciences the University offers com- 
plete undergraduate and graduate courses leading to de- 
gene 5. Ss A.M., B.S., M.S., C.E., BE. E., M.E., 

h.D. Graduates of approved High Schools admitted 
on Certificate. 

The Medical and Dental Schools have new buildings, 
large laboratories, and every facility for theoretical and 
practical work. The University Hospital is entirely 
controlled by the Medical Faculty. 

The Law School offers special advantages because of 
the eminent jurists on its faculty, and its proximity to 
the seat of Government. Qualifies for admission to the 
bar of any State. 

The School of Jurisprudence and Diplomacy trains 
lawyers and students of diplomacy for public careers in 
~~ Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United 

tates. 


For catalogues and other information address 


Channing Rudd, Registrar, Washington, D. C. 














Massachusetts 


WABAN SCHOOL, 4? 4kiss 


A Superior School for Boys. 








LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Bostoi mas- 
ters. A young woman is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home: 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking.. Adjacent Boston ad- 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis, “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


C..C..BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 








Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wa. J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt.D., President. 
The largest school of Orator , Literature 
and Pedagogy in America. 1 ‘aims to de- 
velop in the student a knowledge of his own 

wers in expression, whether as a crea- 
ve thinker or an a reter. A beauti- 
— new building ummer sessions. 
raduates are oon ht to teach Oratory , 
Fhyeical Sone — Literature 
For catalogue and 
all information Sly to; 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dees. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachclors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 
e course of study mares for the degree of M.D. is of four 
ears duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
he last Wednesday in June, 1905. 
COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 


Courses of instruction are offered for of 
medical schools, and are given in all the | Sieen of practical — 
scientific medicine. 

The ———- laboratories of the school are inferior to none, -_ 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston 
unequaled in quality and extent. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
During the summer, branches of practical and 


courses in man 
sctentifie Medicine are given to both medical students and graduates. 
Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories. 


For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Sed Sedgwick School 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. oe 


Pe. boys of this school enjoy the advantages and privi- 
leges of a well-regulated Christian home, the teachers and 
the limited number of pupils being members of one house- 
hold. The formation of character and the importance of a 
right start in life constantly receive foremost consideration. 
Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is safeguarded 
in every possible way. Exceptionally fine opportunities 
for out-door exercise, including boating, fishing, hunting, 
hardy winter sports, and privileges of attractive cottage 
recently built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to 
visit the school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
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MassSaCOHUSE?TS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SaMuERL V. Coun, A.M., D.D. 
Sollee. t. 14, 1904. Endowed co 
contents to to eater for 
ates and 


xperienced 
nch aaae Gorman. Hittite Soeraater, ten 
baaket-be . Steam one mand elechritt Lecation healthful —~) 
beaut 


Catalogue and views 
address WHEATON EMINARY. N mon, F “hase 











New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


14th ie opens Sept. EN: nt For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. A Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








New Jersey 





New Jenszy, Blairstown, 
ohn I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, Foundation. 


Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus soacres, 
Moderate rates, Joun C Suarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


Glenwood Collegiate Institute 


Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, physical and moral cul- 
ture. Eight experienced teachers. Primary Department for young 
and backward boys. Special Commercial a Healthful loca- 

tion. Gymnasium and outdoor recreation. 
Prof.-C. G. BROW ER, Principal, Gatewee, N. J 


MONTCLAIR Mititary 


ADEMY 
18th year under present management. wes eA some pointed 
things to say to parents with suns to place in school. Special 
booklet and 


lustrated catalog on reques 
JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 











THE YOUNG IDEA 


_ is easily moulded by 
surrounding influences. 
At the 
BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
every influence tends to 
lead a boy toform habits 
of right living -which 
shall be the foundation 
of an upright and noble manhoed, Every bo 
is urged to aim at a definite goal and to, wor! 
hard for success. Three courses are offered:— 
Scientific, Classical, English. College Preparatory 
Catalogue free on request, 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. ’ 
Bordentown, N. J, 

No compromise on liquor, tobacco or hazing. 

















Essex Fells, 


Kingsley School Rao5cc3. 


Upper School prepares for college. Lower School trains boys 
trom nine to thirteen years. Methods in school-home and class- 
m based on knowledge of O .-y- and of the individual boy. Two 
now 7 buildings ready September. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 
Address until Sept. 10, Woodland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. cern a katy resgeation, aroun eee 
Riverside Drive, 85th and SSth Sts., New York City. 








‘Friends’ Academy 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Thorough education and arded moral training. 
Expenses low by reason of endowment. Best sur- 


roundings. Co-educational. For catalogue, address 


F. E. WILLITS, Sec’y, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


























y 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Summer a now in session. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 2rst, 1 
Apply to to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. J 


VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N. ¥. A school for young boys under 
management of St. John’s School. eS Schoul now 
Fall terms begins September 21 roe 

Apply to WM. VERB CK. 





in session. 
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~ 
f we Yorx, Westchester Co., Mohegan. 
_ 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Military 


On the shore of the beautiful Moh 
feet above the Hudson River. Climate 
rangements perfect. 

Faculty—chosen for intellectual tL qontomess and personal 
character. Students carefully selec 

Athletics unter supervision of te director. Hom® 
Life—cordial, refined. 

Courses of Study—Classical, Scientific, English. 

References—George F. Kunz, Ph.D., Tiffany's, New York; 
and Admirai C. M. Chester, U 3B.N., Sup’t Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. 


Lake—five hundred 
ealthful. Sanitary ar- 


dllustrated Year Book on request. 


z Waters, A.M. 
. E. Linper, A.M. { Principals. 
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Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


N falaeaapee College 
Chester, Pa. 
43d year begins September 21, 1904. 
DEGREES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
also 

Preparatory Courses of Instruction. 

High-grade scholastic work supplemented b 7d supe- 


rior military trainin, Results: vigor of body, 
mastery of self, man iness, power and efficiency. 





** A military school of the best type.”—War Department, 


Catalogues of Colonel C. E. HYATT, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 
- “FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Under management of Society of Friends. 

Attractive country loeation near Philadelphia. 

Extensive grounds and farm. 227 acres. 

Careful moral training. Preparation for business and 
college. For illustrated catalogue address 


JOS. 8. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Founded in 1869. Compete college course 
leading to degree of A.B. Preparatory department with certifi- 
cate that admits to leading colleges. Mue c and Art. Spacious 
grounds for outdoor sports, re a ye ue address 








FOR BOYS. Co! r- 
'Y* atory courses. in- 
terest taken, with aim to o nee Se in Lag lofty ae 2 < egjelar. 


ship, sound meaner *, 
address —h-, — IRVINE, avin, Ph.De 1 Presiden 
Virginia 


peerage College, ,{ALt*,. 
Courses for ommercial 
faculty; work 
rooms. Health 
pensea. atemiee 14. Catal 
J. A. MORE EAD, Pi 


Theological Seminaries 


OBERLIN 
Theolo ical eminary 


7and year opens —= 
in the Coll and 
n thé Collen and Conserves ary ot Me Dean, pride — 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ———_ 


ar bentns Boy tember 20, 1904. 
etralning for the Ministry. D.and P.G. courses. Scholar- 
ships. tps." Special ties for mission stu: wo + work. Library, 47,0u0 


olumes; Gymnasium; Dorm! all ons. 
Saas ane on application. Wis DEMAREST, Secretary. 
Connecticut 


For other Connecticut Schools see Page II 


The Black Hall Schoo 


OLD LYME, CONN. 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, I1.A._ P. 0., Black Hall, Conn. 


Connecticut, Washington 


GUNNERY SCHOOL for Boys 


55th year. Opens Sept. 21. Many improvements in' main 
building, schoolhouse, and athletic field. New building for 
23 boys. Whole number limited to 65. For circular address 


JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, Syracuse. 


An Agency that Recommends. 4* able fa proportion 


to its influence. If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 
is something; but it it is asked to recommend a tenches and recom- 
mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends. C, W. BARDEEN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


tth Aveune, New 
Recom _. pF 


colleges, schoo _ families. 
Advises parents about - +4 eo Wm. ina . Pratt, Mgr, 























For 
Boys 




















a 


MARTIN, President. 
sare 


= 
Kiskiminetas Springs School re For Boys 


The site Of this school was chosen for its _ adv Ln 
gives the freedom of outdoor life so dear to a boy’s heart 
school’s aim is thorough preparation for any college, technical school er for Castness, and the development of manly, 


useful men. 


equipment and unique location. 


tages for the fe raining of boys. 
and 80 beneficial in 


Smaliclasses bring student and teacher into close sonal contactinsuring a measureof success onl 
ble to individual instruction, Every provision for outdoorand Race im 

A. W. WILSON, Jr., Ph.D. RB. WILLIS Farr, Ph 
—— 7 ——_— rs — re 


Wes 


— 


5 ae 


A natural park of 40 acres 
ysical and mental development. The 


Sy “ 


rathletics. = Pa gives description of achool’s 
no SERGE, P.O. Box 800 
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* Thisisa rkably valuable work.”"—Mutvi, Dzwey. 


HISTORY FOR r 
READY REFERENCE 


COMPILED BY 
J. N. LARNED 


‘s the most comprehensive, most authoritative, and 
most highly indorsed history of the world in the Eng- 
lish language, and is still the best. 
work ever sold by subscription in the United 
States.” —CHARLES OrR, Librarian. 

The entire history of every country, and of all ol 
portant social, political, economic, and reli 
movements, of all ages, in the exact words o the 
world’s greatest historians and prose writers, from 
Thucydides to Green and Fiske. e matter has been 
judiciously selected from more than 6,000 volumes of 
history, and more than 7,000 other volumes are referred 
to for further cael 





All pa matter is so systematized te arranged that 
information on any "tet properly historic, can be 
turned to at once, nvaluable for reference,” and 
helpful, stimulating, and broadening for consecutive 


reading. 
“One of the most valuable reference books in exist- 
ence.”"—JoHN FiskE. 
of this work.” 


“ The almost incomparable usefulness 
—Dr. ALsert SHAW. 
anit ere prove an inspiration whether in the family or 
schoo 


Pres. W. R. HARPER. 
Sold only by subscription. Sent, carriage prepaid, 


on easy payments. Write for pamphlet. 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 




















When calling please ask for Mr. Grant, 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortmonit' of Catalogues 


and special s of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 1o-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 


Mention this advertisement and recefve a discount. 














President 
Roosevelt’s 
Works 


14: volumes for 50 cents and one dollar a month for four 


mo 
We have decided to add a thousand new customers to our 
—; in the next few weeks no matter what fl the cost. by J 
‘e adopted in order to do this is in some (never 
tho ht-of) offers to INDEPENDENT readers. 
e were exceed! ‘ortunate in securing @ few sets of 
% Rossevetts X Works” in a “remainder lot * which we 


have just received. They are bound in Buekram ab have been. 
selling regularly at $7.00 pe 


VOLUMES: Hunting the Prairie i Hunting the Gris 
zly, Winning e W yols., Nava 
War ot of, 15%, 3 vol Yols., Administration. Civil Serv La, Amert- 
Iderness Hunter. 


At Less Than Half Price 
Sent FREE on Approval 


een Sooke mited. By ain rout the coupon The 
eu 0 e COU! 
sie bed and forwarding ‘vo 


PILGRIM PRESS 
175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 











Hotels—New England 





HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Partridge @ Heath 


Altitude 1200 feet; be aye water; no malaria or 
peo gy ed high-gr: 


cation, or pe 


service elevator; golfing, 
and pleasant drives; booklet on app 
eld’s, No, 1 Madison Avenue. - 








THE ATLANTIS, - 


A hotel of the highest class with every appointment for guests’ comfort and pleasure. 
Second season begins June 25. Also cottages to let, with or without board. 


HKHennebunk Beach, Maine. 


Surf bathing, canoeing, golf. 
ALMON J. SMITH, Manager. 





GRINDSTONE INN 


WINTER HARBOR, MAINE. 
SWIMMING POOL FISHING, GOLF, THROUGH SLEEPER 
TO MT. DESERT FERRY. 

pln FOR BOOKLET _ 


Address ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, at New Amsterdam 
Hotel, Fourth Avenue and Tweny- first Street, New York. 


The POCAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Also furnished cottages to rent. Situated at natn © of 
Ocean and Harbor, the most — on the co: and 
Naval Station. mg as ew of ocean, harbor. and wood — 
Good boating Leg ag gad) a eit tennis. etc. Address till 
June 2th, Mrs. C UIS, Mar., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth i, &. 


OCEAN HOUSE—Hampton Inn 
and Casino. 


HAMPTON BEACH, N. H. 


AMERICAN AND RUROrEAR PLANS. 
W.H. PHINNEY, Lessee & Manager 


Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 


————— 























LAKE-VIEW-IN -THE-PINES 


E 8T CATHERINE. 
I. H. & D. om RANCISCO, Poultney, Vermont. 


Biv. THE JROUNTFORT ° “°ccr‘°" BEACON ST. 


Rooms singly and en suite with bath, $1.00 per day 
OSTON and u .-Amertean Dh plan, $2.50 per _ Cafe; eleya- 
MASS. tor; 


gy 


Strictly first-class family hotel for permanent or transient 
guests. Near ali Back y stations, public library, art 
museum, etc. Near electrics to theatres, public places, etc 
pen yg A nee and attractive for summer visitors. Tele- 


hone, 21 k Bay. 
_— aad . C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


THE HESPERUS, 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


The most attractive location in the East. Every modern 

convenience, steam heat and electric lights. Boating, bathing 

olf and tennis. “nos rates for June. Send for iliustrated 
klet. THOS. O. PAIGE, Proprietor, 


























THE WENTWORTH 


NEW CASTLE, 
R.R. Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


One and a half hours from Boston on NORTH 
SHORE. Accommodations for 400. Large or- 
reg Bh gems golf links, grand drives, boat- 

aie, “a ? Pool, fishing. Center 
Py Joe oo ling. 


caver ny Woop, 


Motel Bellevue, Boston, and 3 Park Place, 
New York, daily, 11 to 1. 














THE 


GREYLOCK HOTEL 


Williamstown, Berkshire Hills, Mass. 


New Management 
HOWARD ECKERT, FRANK M. EMERY 


Open from May to Nov. Ist, 


Music, Dancing, Golf and Bowling. Steam Heat 
-and Open Fires, Elevator. Rooms 
en Suite with Bath. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR MAILED. 























Hotels—New York 





Berkshire Hills, THE BARRINGTON 


Under greatly improved conditions. Open June ist. For book- 
‘et and rates address, CLARENCE B. Rows, Great Barrington, Mass. 








New PLI M PTON HOTEL 


WATGH HILL, R. I. 
Open June to September. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, spans For Booklet and 
Information address until June 25 
THOMAS PAR KES, prepriates, 
1382 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


BEACHSIDE INN, 


Green’s Farms, Conn. 





Beautifully located within eighty feet of Long Island Sound; 


forty-seven miles from New York. Send for Booklet. 








New York 


The ALGONQUIN 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


Adirondacks 


The Beauty Spot of the Great North Woods. Na- 
ture’s Grandest Panorama of Lake, Forest and 
Mountain Scenery. Within driving distance of 
all prominent Adirondack resorts. 


GOLF, BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 


JOHN HARDING 


NOW OPEN Postoffice 
| Booklet on Application ALGONQUIN, N. ¥. 




















GOLONIAL HALL 
ARVERNE BY THE SEA 


Fronting ocean and boardwalk; steam heat, elevator; running 
water in every room; suites with — Bath ; special tates 


low for May and June. Upen for gues’ 


ALFRED BLIO?TS , Manag 
Late Manager Digemere Hotel. 


THE INN 


WH HOLY OCEAN BLOCK P ny A July, 84. 
nsien in June, a) 
ving mph building. Dainty, exc 1. dy F. * ERY. Proprictor. 


VERNAM PARK 


ADJOINING ARVE 
Lots for sale, with hutlding loans ar 4 build. Only $600 
cash required. R. VERNAM, Gaston Ave. Depot, Arverne. 

















LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES. 
New York’s Most Popular Family Seashore Resort. 
Always cool, boating, bathing, fishing, golfing tennis, music, 
improved railroad service, paly 45 minutes from East 34th St., 
New York City. Send for let. A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 
Also proprietor HOTEL GRENOBLE, 7th Ave. and 56th 
St., New York City, where rooms may be engaged 


H, 0. CHAPMAN, Prep. 





RIARCLIFF LODGE, 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


30 Minutes from New - York; 2 

Miles from Hudson River, 
ON HIGH ELEVATION, overlooking river and 
hills beyond. Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Swim- 


ming Pool, Superior Stables, Auto Station, Ex. 
cellent Roads, Choice Music. 


DAVID B.. PLUMER, Mgr., | 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


ROUND TOP 
RAVINE HOUSE 


Nicely located among pine trees; 
large, airy rooms; excellent table; 
terms moderate; long-distance 
*phone No. 52. 


LEVI MOORE, - 








CAIRO, N. Y. 














HE... 


RUISSEAUMONT 


Hotel and Cottages 
ON LAKE PLACID 


IN THE 


ADIRONDACKS ~— 


June First. — October First. 





T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ,. 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 





THE KIRKWOOD 
Camden, 
South Carolina. 











Hotels—New York 





SUMMIT HOUSE, 


EAST WINDHAM, N. Y. 


36th season. Elevation, 2,900 ft. Accomodation for 
225 guests. Write for booklet. A. LAMOREAU. 








THE GRAND VIEW, p.43*$. y. 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
por ingiad vont sean 
HENRY ALLEN a id, N. Y., 
ALLEN, Meg Lake acid, Be {or a an 





. % 
atekill Meuntains— 
O’"HARA HOUSE, ${atsit!! Mountains— 
the very centre of af petactpal points of interest among these 
famous Mountains, Write for booklet B.O°HARA'’S BON, » Man- 
ager, Lexington, Greene Co. N. Y. 


The Massapequa Hotel 


MASSAPEQUA, L. I. 


Famed for the beauty of its environments, the high character of 
its equipments, and superiority of its cuisine. Boats, golf, tennis, 
billiards, bowling. Long-distance telephone. Surf and still-water 
bathing. Accommodation 300. All the comforts of home, 


THOMAS H. FRASER, Proprietor; 
Send for Booklets. Massapequa, L. I. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 
SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
Opens June 25th. High class family resort. 
Golf, tennis, sailing. Special season rates. 


D. P. HATHAWAY, Proprietor, 
The Hanover, 2 East 15th St., New York. 











Saratoga | 
The Grand Union 


For Booklet and Particulars, address 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
ALSO OF THE 
HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Broadway, 66th to 67th Street, - - New York City 














SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White sulphur bathing establishment. 
Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris Exposition, 190. 
PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Open June 2ist. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


The SHARON HOUSE 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
'B. P. SHARP & SON 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Judson, ssvrsingorss sos 
Family and transient hotel. Convenient to all stesmehip lines, wane 


near shopping district. Reasonable weekly rates. 
= ete tt) to $4.00 per day; Kuropean plan, $1.00 to $3 00 per 


ad JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. 





DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 








Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 


business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries 


by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Proprietors 














Hotels—Miscellaneous 








HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


Broadway and 77th Street 
Ave. -—s West 


Amsterdam 
treet cars pass the 
‘urious Rooms for Permanent and 
ests 


wn to 
ern ingenalt Write for our 
zine, Betleciaire Wor 
Lg omer fe few single 


— room, with bath, $3.00 and r 
day; Parlor, 2 petesoaie, with bath, $5. 00 and $7.00 per day. 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


‘THE HARGRAVE 


AN IDEAL AND FAMILY TRANSIENT HOTEL 


72D STREET WEST 
One block from Riverside Drive and Central Park ; 
less than half block from “L” Station. Patronage; 
Cuisine and Service the best. 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Correspondence solicited. 
F. C. SKILLMAN, Manager. 














Hoses Acafie. ant asings Sh eating boating, bathing.” N No hay 
" y 


Shore. 
fever. Bend for ~H.... 


shootin, 
.C. BA 











Park Avenue Hotel 
PARK (4mm) AVE. NEW YORK 


82p AND 38p STS. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof 


100 Rooms at 5 00 per day 
FUROP ~ —100 Rooms at $1.50 per day 

joo Rooms at $2.00 per day 
ms at $3.00 per day 
Newly Decorated and Furnished throughout. Ac- 
cessivle to all Railroads, Ferries, Theatres, and only five 
minutes to the Large Department Stores. Electric Cars, 
passing the hotel, transfer to all cross-town Jines. Two 
—_ from Grand Central Station by Madison Ave- 
nue Cars, 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 























BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200, Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - - 





BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 


% miles from N. Y. o~ via Erie Railroad; accomodates 
modern conveniences; orchestra; golf; half- Tale track; teeehell® 
tennis ; magoifi cent roads ; boating, bathing, fishing, no mosquitos ; 
cuisine unexcelled ; bouklet. P. N. BOURNIQUE, Prop. 











THE GLENWOOD, 


Delaware 


Improved and enlarged. Capacity in- 
creased to 300. Entire structure modern 
brick. New ballroom. Golf, boating, bath- 

ng, and all amusements. 
For illustrated booklet containing full in- 
formation and references address 


Water Gap. 


Moderate rates, 





‘P, R. JOHNSON, Prop. 








TY’N=Y=-COED 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, N. B 
Opposite Eastport, Maine. 


OPEN JUNE 28. No more Picturesque region on the whole Atlan- 


tic Coast. 
service direct to Eastport. 


A delightful summer climate; golf, fishing, sailing ; train 
For circulars and information address 


FRED’K E. JONES, Hotel Buckminster, 


Commonwealth Ave. @- Beacon: St:, 


BOSTON. MASS, 


Proprietor » 


2 





Railway Lines 





THE YORKSHIRE 


6th*Ave., near Surf, Asbury Park.—Clean, comfortable, homelike. 
Good table. Reasonable rates. Booklet. Harry Duffield, Prop. 


SCARBORO HOTEL, 


WEST END. 





LONG BRANGH. 


Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
OCEAN FRONT. OPENS JUNE 29. 


J.C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor 
MANSION HOUSE, Brooklyn Heights. 


r 











Comfort 


oe THE... 


“Inside Inn’ 


The Only Hotel Inside the Gates, 


World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 


Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 
Rooms—with and without Bath. 
Dining-room seats 2,500. Splendid 
service. Rates include daily ad- 
mission, Save time, money and 
trouble by living right inside the 
grounds. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Reservations may be made 
any time up to December 1. 

Write for Booklet, 
INSIDE INN, World's Fair Grounds, 
ST. LOUIS. a 























ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Crenkteet and A poapy 


Rooms from $ — r Da 
Rooms with Bath fro 35: 50 pe 


per Gay up up. 
ine of Hex: 


ceptional Excellence a: re characteristic of rE s hotel, and 
ve secured and retain p for iva ita patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 





EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class —! nay 4 ang mental ations received. Twenty 
five years’ ezpertonce first é Fepetcian in Middle 
town. N. Y,, State Hospital i elt telore decid 
SPENCER KINNEY, MD. Easton, Pa. 





Martha’s Vineyard, Mass; A 
Modern conveniences, 
reula 


dellgutfal retreat a oe 


nurses. 
ton Caes . GUSTEN an a Cottage City, 





1877 ; For 27 years 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Ye and pw = rmanently cured. 
It is owned and: conducted graduate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS ( OF STANDING. ARE C RDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the mos¢ valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 


are wor less. Address. 
DRS. W. E. ‘BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET. 


One at and one at Finest location in Queso Ba: Fert 
land, Me* Parti rticulars. ~ . SMITH 








——— eS , ————= 
Sei r ~~ =S=> 
UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 
Unperalicied —. ¢o low routes: twenty members: moder- 
ate terms. Two sa lo Weekly in June and July. Write 

or wire for detain ofan an a entire rely new kind “ vs vel. 
THK B NIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
big Giarendon St.. Roston. 


RAILWAY LINES 











VISIT THE 


Green Hills of Vermont 


And the Shores and Islands of 


Lake Champlain 


. where Nature’s heart 
ites strong amid the hills.” 


BEST REACHED BY THE 


Rutland Railroad. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes, — ton. The Islands 
of Lake hamplain, A lirondacks, Thou- 
sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, 
Saguenay River, etc. — 


Seud four cents in stamps for 75-page 
illustrated book 


“Across the Islands and Beyond,” 


J. H. JAGOE, District Pass. Agent, 
way, New York, 
or C. A. NIMMO, General Pass. Agent, 
RUTLAND, VT. 


a 

















r|SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











Railway Lines 


COLORADA 


AND RETURN 


From Chicago daily June 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. Correspondingly low 
rates from all other points.. 

Two fast trains per day. The 
Colorado Special, solid through train, 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
a Only one night from Chicago; 

ights en Jig from the Atlan- 
tie Sex 
Chicago & Se ; Union Pacific 


and Nort Western Line 
Send two-cent stamp for folders and 
| ang with list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates and much valuable 
ormation concerning railway fares, 
prveinany climate, etc. 
All agents sell ‘tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pase’r Traitic Mgr. C. & NoW. Rye, 
CHICAGO. 











UNION 
PACIFIC 





VACATION RESORTS 

Along the North Shore of Long Island 
Sound, at the charming inland locations of 
Connecticut, and among the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, reached by the finest 
through and suburban train service running 
out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, New 
York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board, 
and passenger fares. 


(olorado 
lind 


AND THE 


Facitic Coast 


REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 














is, Mo. 
—_ wns opneen ds Oop aut pis Brosdway, New YOrk. 





Railway and Steamship Lines 
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COMBINING 
RAIL & WATER 


ROUTES 








@2° GENT 


The Niagara Falls Route 
GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


If.so, the above is just what you want to help you decide where 
to go. It will tell you all about the delightful places reached by 
the Michigan Central, the Niagara Falls Route. Send three red 
stamps for a copy of Summer Vacation Tours. 

O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.& T.A.,Cuicaco. 


“THIS SUMMER 














..By Sea to Maine... 


The Most Delightful, Refreshing 
”) Short Sea Trip on the Coast... . 

Fast Modern Steamships of the 
Lakes of blue set with isles of 


emerald — Bathing, Nef 

freer. | MAINE STEAMSHIP CO 
, Golf and Tennis. Sleepful nights  inesema Ve 
and happy days await you at the 
“‘RoyaL Muskoxa"’ Hore. 44 4 Sail from New York and Portland four times 
Hay fever unknown. a week, the Monday Daylight Trip being 
\ Handsomely illustrated descriptive y) one of the finest to be had anywhere. 
cation to ‘ The route to Bar Harbor, White Mountains, 
6.7. BELL, Gen’ Pass. & Tit, Agt. Ni Rangeley Lakes, Eastport, St, John and 
oat, Ce | Halifax—No Summer Tour complete with- 

out this Trip. nial 








Send for illustrated descriptive booklet contain- 
ing list of summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses. Mailed free on application, 


B. R. ROOME, Gen’l Passenger Agt., New York 
‘T. M. BARTLETT, Gen’l Agt., Portland, Maine 

















Steamship,Lines 





ae 99 stands for all that is best 
Century in Cameras — simply be- 
cause in manufacturing them we have not 
been satished with anything short of 

Absolute Perfection. 


The 1904 ‘**CENTURYS"™ have our new Revolving Back — 
the most useful and valuable improvement made in recent years, 
Complete Catalogue for the asking from your dealer, or 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








To NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE 
BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, and NEWFOUNDLAND 
Delightful trips varying from “one night at sea” toa six days’ 


cruise including short deep sea voyage, sail the entire Nova Scotia 
Coast, through the straits of Canso and Northumberland Sound. 
1400 MILES FOR $18.00 
Ships sail every Tuesday and Saturday, noon, from Union Wharf 
Best salmon and trout fishing. Send stamp for booklet, colored 
maps, etc. 





J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent Plant Line, Union Wharf, Boston, Mass. 











Hudson River by Searchlight 


PEOPLE’S EVENING LINE 


The Popular Business and Pleasure Route Between 


NEW YORK, ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, MONTREAL, THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
NIAGARA FALLS AND ALL 


Northern and Eastern Summer Resorts. 


NEW STEEL STEAMERS, C. W. MORSE OR ADIRONDACK 
Leave New York from Pier 32, N. R., daily at 6 P. M., Sundays included (during summer 
mouths), making direct connection with express trains next morning for above poiats. 
Tickets Sold and Baggage Checked Through to All Points North, East, South and West. 
STATEROOMS secured in New York at Pier 32, N. R.; Telephone “ 5800 
Spring.” Also at N. Y. Transfer Co.’s offices in New York City and Brooklyn, | 


Thos. Cook & Son, 261 and 1185 Broadway. R. H. Crunden & Co., 167 Broad; 
way, and Raymond & Whitcombe, 25 Union Square. 


FRANK C. EARLE, Gen, Freight Agt. J. H. ALLAIRE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Orchestra on each Steamer. Afternoon and Evening Goncerts — 
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Whiting's Papers 


for all purposes where a first-class writing . paper is 
needed have won a world-wide reputation:as 


AMERICA’S BEST 


Their quality is assured. For forty years their use has 
been constantly increasing and they have won the 
highest honors at all the great World's Fairs. 


WHITING’S FINE CORRESPONDENCE PAPERS. 
will be found at all the best stationers’. For surface, 
tone and style they are unsurpassed. 











Whiting’s Typewriter Papers, 
Whiting’s Bonds, 
Whiting’s Linen Ledgers, 


or any papers that have the Whiting name on. them 
are the best of their kind always. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 




















“ FLAWLESS ” is : 
a word which lacks meaning ~ 
unless defined by the.tried integrity 
a hundred experts from lumber camp ff 
to Repository, each with an incen- 
tive to detect a fault. “* FLAWLEss ” is 
a word which searches graceful lines, 
enamel and varnish, which goes fur- 
# ther and pierces the fiber of wood and 
j the grain of steel. ’ 
«“ FLAWLEss” is exemplified in the 
beautiful SruDEBAKER 1904 models on 
exhibition at all repositories. 


| THE STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. cO., Pace Tn aD 


REPOSITORIES 


New York Cry, Broadway, cor. 48th St. Portiann, ORE., 330-334 East Morri- 

Cuicaco, ILL. 78-388 Wabash Ave. son St. 

Kansas City, Wo. 810-814 Walnut St. Denver, Con, co*, rsth and Blake Sts. 

San Francisco, Can cor. Market and Sat Lake City, UTAH, 157-159 State St. 
roth Sts. Datias, Texas, 317-319 Elm 5t. 


Local Agencies Everywhere 
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the world 


BRIGHT ON 
aase Garter 


Will not catch in clot or hurt the leg. 
Made of pure silk web—all colors, 
‘At dealers, 250—or by mail, 


IOMeS: 5. | PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
Eon ‘and. soothing Mosqvi sos 718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


bites, ‘Sunburn Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 





“The 
Automobile with 
a Reputation Behind It” 


ee 
THE STUDEBAKER 
ELECTRIC 
equipped with Exide and Edison bat- 
teries—designed forsafety and made in 
all the popular models—runabout to 
phaeton; also for delivery and trucking 


THE STUDEBAKER 
TONNEAU TOURING CAR 


is a powerful gasoline car of wide radius, having the latest improve- 
ments and sold at a moderate price. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., South Bend, Ind. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES~SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Friends School 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A school which makes the harmonious develop- 
mentof each boy or girl, morally, mentally and phys- 
ically, its first aim. Enlarged teaching staff and 
extensively renewed equipment ensure thorough 
preparation for college. Special courses in Liter- 
ature, Art and Music. Separate department jor 
younger pupils Fine, new gymnasium, amp'e 
grounds for sport and athletics. Delightful loca- 
tion. Splendid record for health. Liberal endow- 
ment, Excellentschool at moderate prices. Onl 
desirable candidates admitted. For catalogue me | 


dress 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box 103. 





A History of Our Own Times. 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The [ndependent, is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 


year into two volumes, separately’ 


and completely indexed, 


If our readers will send to us, + d, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, wit 1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





READING NOTICE 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANGE 
SOGIETY. i 

During the past year the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society wrote assurance amounting to 000,000, 
and there was an increase in payments to policy holders as 
well as in income, assets and surplus. Under the presi- 
dency of Edward W. Scott the progress of the lent 
Savings Life Assurance Society has been notable, and the 
officers of the company report a most gratifying progress 
during the six months ending July 1st. The assets are 
$7,310,188. The reserve fund and all other liabilities amount 
to $6,279,139, leaving a net surplus of $1) ,030,999. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 
Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


BINDERS vrs will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
: 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

















THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“‘TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 





The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage »nossesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 








methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we; 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its pasts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R, BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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WILLIAMS °srick” 
The acme of luxury, 


convenience 


and economy. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap. 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Griastonsury, Conn. 


a * 
‘ 
‘ 
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A SENSIBLE MOTHER 
Proud of her children's teeth, consults a 
dentist and learns that the beauty of perma- 
nent teeth depends on the care taken of the 


SOZODONT 


Liquid and Powder 


should be used. The Liquid to penetrate into 
the little crevices and purify them; the 
Powder to polish the outer surface and pre- 
vent the accumulation of tartar. 

3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 




















Union Sg- North ~29£ 17% St. 








Any Church 


Contemplating putting in warm air Furnaces 
this season will do well to write us at once. 
We offer special inducements on the famous 
Bay State Furnace. 

For. 70 years the best. 


Barstow Stove Company, 
Providence, R. I. 
65 Portland Street, Boston. 210 Water Street, New York. 


DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








of Dollars 
Worth of 
Time 


is daily measured 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people. whose. time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 


‘ is many millions of dollars. 


Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 
Sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, ti. 
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Have You Got 
Rheumatism ? 


You Can Be Cured. FREE 


A Scientific Discovery. 


‘ 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
upside down or being half choked to death, and 
every sufferer from rheumatism should welcome 
this new and marvelous discovery with open arms 
and give it an honest trial. The new remedy was 
discovered by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., 
who is generous enough to send a trial free to every 
sufferer who writes at once. It is a home treat- 
ment and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market to-day, except 
this genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach 
pains and some of them are so a they will 
cause heart trouble. And the worst of it is they never 
cure. When a person has rheumatism the consti- 
tution is so run down that he should be very care- 
ful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a rem- 
edy that will cure every form and variety of rheu- 
matism without one single unpleasant feeling. 
That remedy is 

“GLORIA TONIC.” : 

Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of “ Gloria Tonic” I had it tried ‘on hospital 
patients, also on old and crippled persons, with 
perfect success. But some people never will be- 
lieve anything until they know it from experience, 
so the best and quickest way is for you to write 
me that you want to be cured, and I will send you 
a box of “Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No matter 
what your form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, 
muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, 
lumbago, &c., “ Gloria Tonic” will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, nor 
mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no 
one, but write me to-day, sure. “Gloria Tonic” 
will stop those aches, pains and inflammations, and 
cure you so that life will again be worth living. 
This offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is made 
to rheumatics only. To them I will send a box 
of “Gloria Tonic” free. : 

Never before has a remedy been so highly in- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.” Among the eminent 
people who indorsed it are: 

Dr. G. Quintero, X. Medical Doctor and Surgeon 
of the University of Venezuela, whose indorsement 
of.“ Gloria Tonic” bears the official seal of the 
United States Consulate. 

HON. EUGENE H. PLUMACHER, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL, Maracaibo. 

STEVENSON MacADAM, F. I. C., F. C. S. 
of Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons’ Hall. Edin- 
burg, Scotland. ; 
_L. I. RATHMAN, CALOOTH, South Australia. 

THE EDITOR of the famous Medical Journal, 
‘“Health,” London, England, and many others. 

Also, THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Lon- 
don, England, prior to sending it into that country, 
made a thorough investigation of its ingredients, 
with the result that it is admitted without any re- 
striction ; thus it cannot contain poisons or worth- 
less drugs... 

So far this marvelous compound hes cured per- 
sons of upwards 86 years of age, their suffering 


.to these 





“dating from 8 weeks to 52 years. It is put up in 
tablet form and therefore free from, ACIDS and 
ALCOHOL. 


If you are a sufferer, send your.name to-day and 
by return mail you ‘will receive “Gloria Tonic” 
and also the most elaborate book ever gotten. up on 
the subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. is 
book contains many drawings from actual life and 
will tell you all about your case. You get “ Gloria 
Tonic” and this wonderful book at the same time, 
both free, so let me hear from you at once and 
soon you will be cured. Address: 

JOHN A. SMITH, 282 Gloria Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., U. S. A. 
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REAIING NOTICES 


BIG SHIPMENT OF MAIL MATTER. 
Sorosis Shoe Gatalogues for Germany. 


Seven tons of mail, contained in 134 sacks and com- 
— 100,000 catalogues, were shipped from the 
a post office to a transatlantic liner lying at the 

er in Boston, which will leave to-day for Germany. 

his is the largest invoice of mail in one batch by 25 
times that has been sent from this office. For a week 
the employees of the post office have been worked 
harder than at any other similar time since the office 
was established. nlike local: mail of the same sort. 
for these were Sorosis shoe catalogues, this mail could 
not be — with canceled stamps. This class of 
mail for foreign countries has to be postmarked like 
local mail, and consequently each one of the 100,000 
pieces had. to be put through the canceling machine. 
The machine was able to handle 300 a minute, but 
even at that rate a little calculation will show that 
it was no mean task when handled in addition to the 
regular volume of _ business. As an example 
of Lynn enterprise this shipment speaks volumes for 
the success of Lynn shoe manufacturers. The cata- 
logue itself is a work of art, having embossed covers, 
printed in colors, and being proportionately well made 
as to the inside es. It is printed entirely in Ger- 
man, German script being used.as the style of type. 
As showing to what a preparations for the ship- 
ment were carried out, it.may be stated that all the 
addresses were written in German, sent to this coun- 
try in sheets and here cut up and attached to the 
envelopes, so that when the mail reaches the German 
lage _— any got netnins a i clerks 
n that country to handle.— 8s. aily Even- 
ing Item, ‘April 12, 1904. = , . 





BRIARCLIFF LODGE. 


Under the management of Mr. David B. Plumer, so 
well and favorably known as manager of the Laurel 
House and Laurel-in-the-Pines, at kewood, Rriar- 
cliff Lodge is one of the most popular. summer hotels 
near New York. It is only thirty minutes from the 
city, and is on a hill overlooking the Hudson River. 
two miles away. The comfort and entertainment of 
guests is provided for in every possible way, and it is 
an ideal summer home for one who is obliged to re- 
main within a short distance of New York. 


RUISSEAUMONT HOTELS AND GOTTAGES. 

After reading the attractive booklet of the Ruisseau- 
mont Hotel and ee - y by T. Edmund Krumbholz 
one cannot resist a visit to the beautiful Lake Placid 
in the Adirondacks. Nearly all the space is devoted 
to a description of Lake Placid, and therefore should 
be seen by all who intend to spend their vacation in 
the Adirondacks. The Ruisseaumont is one of the 
best hotels in this vicinity. For-copy of booklet ad- 
dress T. Edmund Krumbholz, Lake Placida, N. Y. 


TSE PICTURESQUE WATER GAP. 

One of the most charming summer resorts within a 
hundred miles of New York is the far famed Delaware 
Water Gap. The Glenwood Hotel, which is delight- 
fully situated on a hill overlooking the river, has re- 
cen ly been enlarged and many improvements added. 
The hotel is built entirely of brick and has accommo- 
dations for three hundred guests. A new ballroom 
has been added and provision is made in‘a. variety of 
ways for the entertainment of guests. 


HOT WEATHER DESSERTS. 


The housekeeper who studies to adapt her cuisine 
ldrious summer days makes a liberal. use of 
ices, sherbets and other chilled delicacies. -With the 
White Mountain ice cream freezer the labor of prepar- 
ing these dainties is reduced to a minimum. 
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CLOCKS FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


The San Pedro 


MISSION CLOCK. 
Designs Fully Protected. 


This is the first mantel clock made in the pure Spanish 
mission style, and sold ata réasonable price. Its lines are simple 
and beautiful and it is especially adapted tothe country house. 

The case is made of heavy antique 
_ oak, in dull finish, carefully’ and sub- 
stantially built. It is fitted with a 
durable eight-day American move- 
- mentthat is guaranteed to keep good 
-<time, and strikes the hour and half- 
hour on a sweét-toned cathedral gong. 
The figures and hands are of brass fin- 
ish, polished, onadark oak dial to match 
case. The latch and hinges are of 
old fashioned design and made of 
gun metal. 
Highly improved machinery ard 
lessened cost of production enable the 
Competitors Hequested Not to Copy. Manufacturers to offer this beautiful 


Pateats Applied for. . 
Height 19 inches, Width 12% inches; Dial C]ock for 


ee “4.060 


If not obtainable from your local jeweler, this clock will be sent 
carefully packed—no charge for packing—direct from our factory on 
receipt of price. . 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., - New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers TATTOO Intermitient Alarm. 
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“If, after twenty-five years of daily use, all exacting 
people still prefer Ivory Soap, why should not I?” 
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Survey of the World 


After the arrival of the 
Democratic delegates at 
St. Louis, the nomination 
of Judge Parker on the first or second 
ballot was predicted with much confi- 
dence by his friends. One. newspaper 
supporting his candidacy counted 669 
votes for him on the second ballot. It 
was reported that the large delegation 
from Pennsylvania would support him, 
and that its influential chairman had 
come to an understanding with the Judge 
concerning Federal patronage in that 
State. 
of some other candidate those who were 
not willing to accept Judge Parker ap- 
peared to have come to nothing. Sen- 
ator Gorman remained at home, and one 
of his nearest friends sent word that he 
did not desire a presentation of his name. 
Judge Gray, in a brief interview, ex- 
pressed a hope that Mr. Cleveland would 
be nominated, but said that Judge Par- 
ker was his second choice. “ I am not,” 
he added, “ and will not be, a candidate.” 
Mr. Murphy, Tammany’s leader, was 
still arguing for the nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, but ex-Senator Towne (now 
also of Tammany) asserted that such a 
nomination would be suicidal, owing to 
the hostile attitude of the South and 
West. Nor would it be wise, he con- 
tinued, to “ nominate a lawsuit.” Thus 
he referred to the question of Mayor 
McClellan’s eligibility. John R. Mc- 
Lean, of Ohio, remarked that Mr. Cleve- 
land was “ an old rhinoceros, who would 
sit up all night for a month ” to-appoint 
to office his (McLean’s) enemies and 
those of Gorman and Guffey; still, he 
thought the ex-President ought to be 


The Democrats 
at St. Louis 


All attempts to unite in support 


nominated, because he was “the best 
vote-getter in the Democratic party, the 
most popular Democrat in the United 
States, and the only man” who had “a 
ghost of a show to beat Roosevelt.” One 
newspaper that had favored the nomina- 
tion of Cleveland made a canvass of the 
delegates and then ‘announced that it 
could find only 324 whose second choice 
he was, while 576 were positively against 
him. Mr, Bryan arrived on Sunday and 
at once resumed, in a public statement, 
his attack upon Judge Parker, whose 
nomination he regarded as “ highly im- 
probable,” because “the influences back 
of him were so intimately associated with 
Trusts and great corporations that the 
party,” if he should be its nominee, could 
not successfully “ appeal to the masses ; ” 
and also because he could not be elected. 
“With such a candidate the battle would 
begin with a footrace and end with a 
rout.” He asserted that more than one- 
third of the delegates would stand with 
him in demanding a candidate and a 
platform “truly Democratic.” Consid- 
erable space was given in the newspapers 
to a report that Mr. Bryan was intending 
to nominate Prosecutor Folk, of St. 
Louis, in a speech designed to stampede 
the convention. It was decided that 
Congressman John Sharp Williams 
should be temporary chairman. Some 
expected that he would also be chairman 
of the platform committee, and that the 
platform would be substantially in accord 
with the one written by him for the State 
c.nvention in Mississippi, a notable fea- 
ture of which was an attempt to dispose 
of the currency question by expressing 
gratitude for the recent increase of the 
I 
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world’s stock of gold, “ by no action of 
Government, but by the act of God.” 


a 


At their national con- 
vention, in Indianapolis, 
last week, the Prohibition- 
ists were quite willing to nominate Gen- 
eral Miles, but he said in a letter: “ The 
nomination would not afford that oppor- 
tunity for efficient and important public 
service which would be the chief motive 
for my resuming public life.” The nomi- 
nees are Silas C. Swallow, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., for President, and George W. 
Carroll, of Beaumont, Tex., for Vice- 
President. In his address the temporary 
chairman, Homer L. Castle, denounced 
both the great parties, calling the Demo- 
cratic delegates at St. Louis “ a crowd of 
uncaged hyenas.” The platform sug- 


Other Political 
Topics 


gests that tariff revision be intrusted to 
a commission, calls for the election of 
Senators by direct vote, and says that 
suffrage should depend upon mental and 
moral qualifications——Ex-Senator But- 
ler, chairman of the Populist Executive 
Committee, has gone over to the Repub- 


licans, and is advising his former asso- 
ciates to vote for Mr. Roosevelt.—The 
Southern press sharply attacks that part 
of the Republican platform which relates 
to restrictions of suffrage and a possible 
reduction of representation. Thomas F. 
Ryan, a New York capitalist who is a 
delegate to the St. Louis convention from 
Virginia, has published a statement in 
which he urges the South to work for 
party harmony and the selection of a can- 
didate who will arouse the enthusiasm of 
all Democrats, because “ the bloody shirt, 
burned since 1885, is resurrected as a 
party banner.” The spirit of this plat- 
form declaration, he says, “ foreshadows 
a new Force bill and makes inevitable a 
concerted movement to revive all the evil 
passions to which such an appeal is 
made.”—Mr. Daniel. Davenport, counsel 
for the Anti-Boycott Association, who 

led the opposition at Washington to the 
’ Eight-Hour and Anti-Injunction bills, 
says that the labor plank in the Repub- 
lican platform is highly satisfactory to 
the manufacturers who have opposed 
these measures. Because the bills are not 
approved in the platform, he predicts that 
the committee reports upon them will be 


adverse, and that there will be no labo 
legislation at the next session of Con- 


gress. 
a 


Prosecutor Folk, 
of St. Louis, has 
not permitted his 
personal interest in the State campaign 
to prevent him from attending strictly 
to business; and the fruit of his efforts 
is seen in two or three confessions that 
will assist him in bringing the “ boo- 
dlers” of that city to justice. On the 
27th ult., Edmund Bersch, one of the 
indicted members of the “ combine” in 
the House of Delegates, entered a plea 
of guilty. Col. Edward Butler, a local 
political” boss, had been on his bond for 
$45,000. On the following day Charles 
A. Gutke, another member of the “ com- 
bine,” who was soon to be tried, made a 
full and voluntary confession to Mr. 
Folk and the public. He had yielded to 
the urgent pleadings of his wife, he said, 
and would do what he could to atone for 
his sins. The details of all the corrupt 
sales of municipal legislation during the 
last few years, he continued, would fill 
volumes. The members of the “com- 
bine” (which he joined in 1897) were 
paid as follows: Suburban Loop Railway 
bill, $30,000; Belt Line bill, $18,000; 
Union Avenue bill, $18,000; Central 
Traction bill, $75,000; Third Street, 
$15,000; Lighting bill, $47,500. For 
the main Suburban bill they were to get 
$75,000, which is still locked up in a 
Trust Company’s safe deposit box. 
There were “innumerable” smaller 
bribes, ranging from $10,000 down to 
$400, which was paid for the privilege 
of building an addition to the poorhouse: 
“The bribe prices were fixed in meetings of 
the ‘ combine,’ when some member would move 
that a certain price be asked for a certain bill. 
Other members would give their. opinions, and 
a vote would be taken. Then we would select 
by ballot an agent to negotiate for and receive 
the money. This agent would distribute’ the 
money among us. I acted as agent in a num- 
ber of these deals. From my intimate knowl- 
edge of dealings with this ‘combine’ and 
from information secured as to what has been 
going on here for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, I make the positive statement that there 
is hardly a corporation in St. Louis of $250,000 
capital or over that has not either been held up 
for bribe money or that has not bought official 


Confessions of 
St. Louis “‘ Boodlers ” 
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action from the ‘combine’ in ‘the House of 
Delegates. When these prosecutions com- 
menced we were astounded, but still confident 
of our ability to escape. Ed. Butler assured us 
there was no danger and gave us authority to 
employ all the attorneys we wanted, and he 
would pay the bills, which he did. The ‘ boodle 
gang’ in St. Louis is more powerful than the 
people dream of. It has millions behind it, 
and the chances are that unless the people rise 
up, the gang will succeed in getting control of 
the city again.” 


Butler claims, he says, that the jury 
which is to try Kratz in August is “all 
right.” This man Butler, he asserts, has 
been the head of nearly all the “com- 
bines” for the last 25 years. Charles 
F. Kelly, also a member of the “ com- 
bine,” who was soon to be tried, has 
confessed to the grand jury that he re- 
ceived $50,000 from Butler to induce him 
to go to Canada,.and then to Europe, in 
order that he might thus be silenced until 
certain persons should be protected by 
the statute of limitations. Because of 
this confession Butler was indicted on 
the 30th ult. It appears that the thieves 


raised $3,000 for John K. Murrell, who 
was in Mexico, a fugitive from justice. 


This money was to be carried to Murrell 
by Julius Lehmann, whom Mr. Folk re- 
cently sent to the penitentiary, but Leh- 
mann kept it for his own use. The Mis- 
souri Supreme Court has at last affirmed 
the sentences of two rascals whom Folk 


convicted. 
& 


If the sworn confession 
of Frank Cochran, sec- 
retary of the local min- 
ers’ union at Victor, Col., is to be 
trusted, the history of the dynamite ex- 
plosion at the Independence railway 
station (which killed 15 non-union 
miners on the morning of June 6th) 
has at last been laid bare. This con- 
fession is made public by District At- 
torney Crump, and it involves the sec- 
retary of the Western Federation of 
Miners, W. D. Haywood, as well as 
other members of the union. Cochran 
says Haywood secretly visited Victor 
four days before the explosion, bearing 
a false name, and plotted the crime in 
conferences with two union men, 
Parker and Easterly, and with Coch- 
ran himself. Haywood complained, 


The Murders 
in Colorado 


he says, that they had been too quiet 
and had let the mine owners have their 
own way. “ We’ve got to put the fear 
of God into these fellows,” he contin- 
ued, and he told Cochran to see Parker 
and Easterly, who had “ a mighty good 
plan.” Cochran then met these two 
men in another part of the same build- 
ing. They told him they had procured 
500 pounds of dynamite and an elec- 
trical machine to explode it. Cochran 
says he thought the dynamite should 
be used at Goldfield station, because in 
that place “there were a lot of scabs 
we wanted to get rid of;” but his two 
associates’ preferred Independence. 
Parker was to “ do the trick” on the 
night of the 4th, but he found that the 
electrical machine wouldn’t work. 
“ Then we planned to do it with a pis- 
tol, like it was done in the Vindicator 
mine.” About 11 o’clock Sunday night 
the three went to Parker’s house, 
where they got the steel wire and a 
pistol: 

“We walked over to Independence and sat 
on the platform. Parker drove a spike into 
the ground and put the gun on it, pointing 
right at the dynamite. The agent was inside 
and couldn’t see us. Then we ran the wire 
along the platform and out at the end. Parker 
said the man who fired it could run it out 
behind the dump. I asked him who was going 
to do it, and he said Victor Poole; that he had 
given him $200 to do the job. Poole was to 
cut over the mountains to Cheyenne Cafion 
and there he would meet a man in a wagon 
who would take him to the railroad at Colorado 
Springs. Parker said he was going to Mexico. 
He told me to stay here; no one would suspect 
me. Everything worked just as we planned it. 
They exploded the dynamite, and Parker and 
Poole got away, and I was caught. I don’t 
know where they are.” 


Following the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury concerning two men killed in the 
street riot at Victor on June 6th, war- 
rants were issued for President Moyer, 
Secretary Haywood and thirty other 
members of the Western Federation, 
who were charged with murder and 
with inciting riot.—Justice Steele, of 
the Colorado Supreme Court, has filed 
a long minority opinion dissenting 
from the recent decision by which the 
majority supported the action of the 
Governor, asserting that the court has 
ignored the Constitution, and that the 
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Governor has exercised power in vio- 
lation of it—An inquiry concerning 
the labor situation in Colorado has 
been begun by Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
in the Department of .Commerce. 
Ample authority for such an investi- 
gation is found in the statute by which 
the Bureau was established.—A strike 
of large proportions is now in progress 
in New York, where 50,000 garment 
workers have quit. work, protesting 
against “the open shop.” The origin 
of this controversy is found in the ac- 
tion taken last spring by the National 
Clothing Trade Association at its 
meeting in Philadelphia. Following 


that meeting, the clothing manufac- - 


turers in New York posted, in their 
factories and other places of business, 
notices that they would maintain 
“open shops.” A strike was expected 
at that time, but it was deferred until 
two weeks ago, when the cutters went 
out and were soon followed by a ma- 
jority of those who make up the gar- 
ments. Neither wages nor hours are 
involved; the question is whether the 
manufacturers shall employ non-union 
men. It became known last week that 
Henry White, secretary of the United 
Garment Workers, and a well-known 
labor leader, had resigned, owing, it is 
said, to his disapproval of the strike.— 
A lack of orders has caused the dis- 
charge of nearly 10,000 men from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. About 
6,000 are retained. 


Two hundred school- 
teachers from Porto 
Rico arrived at New 
York last Friday evening on board the 
Government transport “Sumner,” to 
remain in the States for nearly two 
months. About 125 of these visitors 
are young women, natives of the is- 
land; with them are 50 young men, and 
20 young women from the States who 
have been teaching in Porto Rico for 
some years. At the same time, the 
transport “ Kilpatrick” was carrying 
400 more teachers from the island to 
Boston. These will study for six weeks 
at the Harvard summer school; those 
who came on the “Sumner” went at 
once to Ithaca, to study for as many 


School-teachers 
from Porto Rico 


weeks at Cornell. Before they sail for 
home they will visit Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. For expenses 
each visiting teacher contributes one 
month’s salary, the Government sup- 
plies transportation, and a consider- 
able sum has been obtained by popu-' 
lar subscription in this country. It 
has,not been an easy matter for these 
young men and women either to fit 
themselves for teaching or to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to get ad- 
ditional instruction. Very few of them 
can afford to give up a month’s pay, 
and some of the young women whose 
schools are in the rural districts sold 
the horses which they have been ac- 
customed to use in going to and from 
their school houses.—Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the island for some years 
past, has resigned, and the President 
has appointed in his place Dr. Roland 
P. Falkner, a graduate (1885) of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and at 
present Chief of the Division of Docu- 
ments in the Library of Congress. 
ed 


At a dinner given in Bos- 
ton to the Filipino visitors 
by Governor Bates the 
speech making had the character of anti- 
imperialist pleading, owing to the re- 
marks of Mayor Collins and Henry M. 
Whitney. The Mayor quoted passages 
from the Declaration of Independence 
and asserted that the Filipinos had a right 
to govern themselves ; if they should not 
be oversuccessful in doing it this would 
be none of our business. He advised the 
Commissioners to take home with them 
the lessons of liberty made effective at 
Bunker Hill, and to say to their fellow- 
countrymen that a great part of the 
American people were still true to the 
teachings of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. 
Whitney spoke in the same vein. He be- 
lieved, he said, that a majority of our 
people were true to the early principles 
of liberty and justice, and would never 
be satisfied until the Philippines were in- 
dependent. He should always cling fast 
to the hope that the old American spirit 
of justice and fair dealing would “ pre- 
vail over any temporary feeling of pride 
we may have in extending our authority 


The Filipino 
Visitors 
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over conquered and subject races.” Fol- 
lowing him several Filipino speakers, one 
after another, argued for the independ- 
ence of the islands and for the same right 
to self-government for which, they said, 
the Americans had fought the English in 
the Revolution. An exception in the list 
of these Filipino speakers was Dr. Pardo 
de Tavera, the head of the delegation and 
a member of the Philippine Government 
Commission, who said the islanders 
would be satisfied with Statehood in the 
American Union and would not insist 
upon absolute independence. An un- 
pleasant impression was caused by the 
souvenir satin-covered boxes in which 
ices were served, each one bearing an 
effigy apparently designed to represent a 
Filipino savage from the jungles, of 
chocolate color and devoid of all clothing 
except a girdle of feathers. Some of the 
visitors explained that the caterer must 
have been misled by stories about the fol- 
lowers of the Sultan of Sulu. From 
Boston the visitors journeyed Westward. 
At Canton a committee placed a wreath 
on McKinley’s grave. Don Cayetano 
Arellano, Chief Justice of the islands, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. at 
the Yale commencement, and at the same 
time the degree of M. A. was conferred 
upon Dr. Pardo de Tavera, a member of 
the Philippine Government Commission. 
—Archbishop Guidi, Apostolic Delegate, 
to whom was intrusted the task of ad- 
justing with Governor Taft the sale of 
the friars’ lands, died at Manila on the 
26th ult. of heart disease. 


a 


The _ excitement over the 
bribery scandals during the 
past week have created almost 
as intense feeling as the Dreyfus, Panama 
or Humbert affairs, but there seems to 
be more smoke than flame in this case 
and the excitement is dying down for 
want of fuel. Altho the Investigating 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
is two-thirds composed of those in op- 
position to the Cabinet, they have not 
been able to find any evidence against 
Premier Combes. The Chartreuse monks 
claim that they were approached by men 
purporting to have influence with the 
Government, who promised them ex- 
emption from the law against the re- 


French 
Politics 


ligious orders, but that they refused to 
pay money for this purpose. The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, claims that 
alleged representatives of the monks of- 
fered bribes, but they were indignantly 
rejected. The demonstration of such 
virtuous conduct on both sides ought to 
be very gratifying to the French people, 
but they do not seem to see it in that 
light. M. Mascurand, a rich Paris mer- 
chant, was President of the Committee 
of Commerce and Industry which col- 
lected campaign funds for the Govern- 
mental party in the last election, and to 
him M. Chabert paid $20,000 as his per- 
sonal contribution, with the remark that 
the Carthusians would probably pay two 
million francs to be let alone, altho he 
testified before the Investigating Com- 
mittee that this was merely a thought of 
his own. M. Lagrave, the French Com- 
missioner at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, seems to have taken this as a 
formal proposition and approached the 
Government with it. This is practically 


all that the committee has established. 
By a majority of thirty the Chamber of 
Deputies supported Premier Combes and 
defeated a proposition of M. Millerand 


to discuss the bribery scandal further in 
the Chamber. The Budget Committee 
voted the suppression of the appropria- 
tion for the French Embassy at the 
Vatican. The Pope is reported to be 
relying upon the speedy fall of the pres- 
ent Cabinet, and, accordingly, is delay- 
ing any advances toward reconciliation in 
the hope of being able to a deal with a 
Government less bitterly anti-clerical. 
At Nantes the establishments of the 
Premonstrant and Capuchin orders were 
closed by the police with the aid of a 
battalion of infantry, a detachment of 
dragoons and a company of firemen. 
The monks barricaded ‘the doors and 
windows, but the firemen forced them 
back with streams of water, and then 
carried them out by ladders. 
a 


A characteristic French cere- 
mony was performed in the 
Eiffel Tower at the summer 
solstice, where; at the latitude of Paris, 
the sun descends only 18 degrees below 
the horizon and from the top of the tower 
twilight and dawn are one. The Astro- 
nomical Society of France gave a dinner 


French 
Fetes 
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to a hundred savants, which was fol- 
lowed by a lecture on the sun by Camille 
Flammarion, and hymns and odes to the 
sun were sung and recited by the singers 
and actors of the national opera and 
theater. At midnight MM. Janssen, 
Lippmann, Loewy, Poincaré, Flam- 
marion, Eiffel and a few others ascended 
the tower and greeted the rising sun with 
toasts and salutations, signaling to vari- 
ous parts of France by wireless teleg- 
raphy—A festival of less fantastic 
character was the celebration throughout 
the country of the establishment of pub- 
lic schools in France (La Féte de lEn- 
seignement primaire). The date se- 
lected as the origin of the modern educa- 
tional system was June 19th, 1872, when 
the petition of the people for universal 
education, a petition contained in 115 
packages weighing nearly 500 pounds, 
was presented to the National Assembly 
by the “ Committee Against Ignorance.” 
At the Trocadero palace an audience of 
5,000 persons was assembled, and, as the 
President of the Republic entered, they 
rose and sang “ The Marseillaise,” led by 
a chorus of 700 voices under the direc- 
tion of a Paris inspector of musical in- 
struction. Addresses were given by M. 
Ferdinand Buisson, president of the 
Teachers’ League, and by M. Chaumié, 
Minister of Public Instruction, on the 
rise and progress of “compulsory, free 
and laic education” in France, after 
which the names were read of fifty-three 
teachers, men and women, who had been 
decorated with the Legion of Honor on 
the previous day. Following these ex- 
ercises a banquet was given to 10,000 
teachers at one time, the guests being 
divided into companies of 50 and the 
whole marshaled with French order and 
decorum. The significance of such fétes 
as these lies in the manifest effort to give 
to scientific and public education some- 
thing of the pomp and ceremony of the 
ecclesiastical methods which are being 


displaced. 
Js 


It is officially denied that any 
rioting followed the assassina- 
tion of General Bobrikoff at Helsingfors. 
It does not appear that Schaumann was 
a member of any revolutionary society, or 
had taken any one into his confidence in 
regard to his project. With a friend in 


Finland 


Stockholm he had some months ago de- 
posited a letter to be opened in case of his 
death. This contained a copy of a letter 
to the Czar which he had upon his per- 
son when he committed suicide. Since 
he suspected that this letter would never 
reach the Czar directly, he requested the 
copy to be published. He was incited to 
his desperate deed by the thought it 
would bring to the attention of the Czar, 
as nothing else would, the real sufferings 
and wrongs of Finland, and by the hope 
that all the oppressed provinces might 
rise against the autocrat. The remains 
of General Bobrikoff were interred in the 
Sergieff Monastery in the presence of the 
Czar and the Grand Dukes. It is an- 
nounced that Prince Obolensky, former 
Governor of Kharkoff, will be chosen to 
succeed him as Governor-General of Fin- 


land. 
Js 


The Danish steamer 
“Norge,” of the Scandi- 
navian-American L ine, 
struck on a rock eighteen miles south of 
the reef of Rockall, 290 miles off the 
west coast of Scotland, and sank twelve 
minutes later. Out of 775 persons, only 
128 are known to have been saved. The 
strings of the life preservers were found 
to be rotten, and most of the boats which 
could be lowered were smashed against 
the side of the ship. Captain Gundel re- 
mained on the bridge and went down 
with the vessel, but after swimming for 
two hours, managed to reach a lifeboat. 
The passengers were Finns, Norwegians, 
Swedes and Danes—immigrants going 
to the Scandinavian colonies in our 
Northwestern States. 


Sd 


The Sinking of 
the “ Norge”’ 


It begins to look as tho the 
British Mission in Tibet 
might assume a more peace- 
ful character again. Tongsa Poulop, a 
Bhutan chief, came to the camp at 
Gyangtse with a letter from the Dalai 
Lama, in which he promised to send 
representatives to treat with the Brit- 
ish. This is probably in consequence 
of the greater activity shown by the 
British since the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. The convoy service was 
doubled and the route to India kept 
free from atttacks and blockades, which 


The British 
in Tibet 
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were becoming more numerous and an- 
noying as the Tibetans acquired more 
courage and military experience. They 
are also better armed than at first, and 
their numbers have increased to some 
20,000. The road toward Lhasa was 
cleared and every preparation made to 
proceed to the capital. By four hours’ 
hard fighting General MacDonald suc- 
ceeded in taking the town of Gyangtse, 
with the loss of only five men killed 
and six wounded. The Jong or castle 
on the mountain top is now in British 
possession. The British force had not 
hitherto entered the town of Gyangtse, 
but had formed a camp about a mile 
distant. 

as 

The accompanying 
map is designed to 
show in a_ general 
way the movements of the three Jap- 
anese-: armies invading Manchuria. 
The main line of march is indicated 
by broad lines terminating in arrow 


A Simple Resume 
of the War 





points at the furthest points reached. 
If a line were drawn joining these 
points it would outline the present Jap- 
anese front and mark the boundary of 
the territory now held by them. Of 
course, the minor movements cannot 
be represented. Crossed swords mark 
the places where the most important 
battles have taken place. Viewed in 
its larger aspects the plan of campaign 
as carried out by the Japanese is sim- 
ple and easily grasped by the most un- 
military layman. The first Japanese 
army, under General Kuroki, landed at 
various points on the western coast of 
Korea, defeated the Russians at the 
Yalu River, which forms the boundary 
between Korea and Manchuria, and 
advanced to Feng-Wang-Cheng; from 
that point detachments were sent out 
in various directions along the roads 
leading to the stations on the rail- 
road. The second Japanese army, un- 
der General Oku, landed at various 
points above Port Arthur on the Liao- 
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Tung peninsula, and moved south to 
attack that point. The Russians, who 
had fortified the narrowest point of the 
peninsula near Kin-Chau, were de- 
feated in the battle of Nan Shan Hill. 
Leaving a force to besiege Port Ar- 
thur, General Oku’s army then turned 
north and drove the Russians out of 
the Liao-Tung peninsula; the principal 
engagement being at Wafang-Kao. 
The third Japanese army, under Gen- 
eral Nodzu, landed at Takushan and, 
defeating the Russians at Siu-Yen, 
moved northeast and fitted in between 
the other two armies like the keystone 
of an arch. The backbone of the Rus- 
sian position is, of course, the railroad 
from Mukden, the capital of Man- 
churia, to Port Arthur, which from its 
central position between China, Man- 
churia, Korea and Japan is the most 
important naval port in the Far East. 
A diary of the chief events of the war 
will be found in our editorial columns. 


J 


The low mountain range 
which separates Feng- 
Wang-Cheng from the 
railroad, and which it was thought would 
be utilized by the Russians as a line of 
defense, has been passed by the Japanese 
without a battle of any importance. The 
pass of Mao-Tien, on the road between 
Feng-Wang-Cheng and Liao-Yang and 
the pass of Ta-Ling (Dalin), on the 
road between Feng-Wang-Cheng and 
Hai-Cheng, are both strong positions 
naturally and had been well fortified by 
the Russians. The Japanese are now 
within twelve and twenty miles of the 
railroad almost all along the line, and, by 
threatening so many points, force Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin to scatter his troops. In 
carrying the pass of Ta-Ling, the Japan- 
ese, according to Russian reports, suf- 
fered heavily in a bayonet charge on 
General Mistchenko’s force holding that 
position. The Russians also claim to 
have been successful in holding back the 
Japanese along the Siu-Yenand Kai-Ping 
road, and to have killed 600 men in 
numerous skirmishes. The rainy season 
is now on, and the roads are muddy and 
flooded, so as to be impossible for artil- 
lery and supply trains. The Russians 
state that cholera and dysentery are pre- 


The Capture 
of the Passes 


vailing in the Japanese army and there 
is scarcity of food. The charges made 
by the Russians of mutilation of bodies 
on the battlefield are indignantly repu- 
diated by the Japanese. 


a 


The Vladivostok squad- 
ton, consisting of the 
cruisers “ Rossia,” 
“ Rurik ” and “ Gromoboi,” and nine tor- 
pedo boats, made another raid down the 
east coast of Korea, and succeeded for 
the third time in dodging Admiral Kami- 
mura and regaining the port. The only 
harm done to the Japanese this time was 
the shelling of the town of Wonsan, 
Korea, and the sinking of two small ves- 
sels in the harbor. Vice-Admiral Kami- 
mura’s fleet was off the south coast of 
Tsu Shima on the night of July 1st, when 
the Russian squadron passed to the north 
of Iki Island, taking advantage of the 
mist and rain. When about ten miles 
away the Russian squadron was sighted 
and Kamimura gave chase at full speed 
and pursued it northeastward. When 
they came within five miles of the enemy 
their lights were suddenly extinguished 
and they escaped in the darkness. The 
torpedo boats had no chance to discharge 
their weapons. Some 600 shells were 
discharged at Wonsan. 


3s 


The Vladivostok 
Squadron 


The Japanese are reported to 
have landed 10,000 men at their 
naval base on the Elliot Islands, 
whence they may be sent either to re- 
inforce General Oku in the upper part 
of the Liao-Tung peninsula or General 
Nogi, who is besieging Port Arthur. 
Siege guns have been landed at Dalny, 
and are being placed upon the hills 
around Port Arthur, which the Japan- 
ese have been taking one by one for 
the last two weeks. In these operations 
they are assisted by long range fire from 
the cruisers in Talien-Wan, the harbor of 
Dalny. Admiral Togo reports that on 
the night of June 27th a torpedo attack 
at the entrance to the harbor resulted in 
the sinking of a Russian guardship and 
a torpedo boat destroyer, with a loss on 
the Japanese side of 14 men killed. The 
report is. not confirmed from Russian 
sources. 


Port 
Arthur 














PAUL 
MORTON 


President Roosevelt’s selection of Mr. Paul Morton as Secretary of the Navy marks 
the rise of a sturdy American boy, endowed with a bountiful supply of good sense and 
untiring industry, from an obscure place to one of the highest positions in the National 
Government. His selection is due entirely to his excellent judgment, his business-like 
methods, keen perception and determination to do the right thing at the proper time. 
His methods captivated the President, who desired to secure the valuable services of the 
competent railroad man. 

Mr. Morton was born at Detroit, Mich., forty-seven years ago, and is the son of J. 
Sterling Morton, the Secretary of Agriculture during President Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration. He began life with a common school education and at the age of fifteen was 
a low-salaried clerk in a railroad office. His remarkable ability and genial manners 
were responsible for his success, and his promotion was rapid. Mr. Morton is of striking 
physical appearance, being six feet tall and well proportioned, having a deep chest, 
broad shoulders, and weighing 180 pounds. His head is well formed, his brow broad 
and his nose is prominent, which indicates his s h of character. His mouth is firm 
and his hair and mustache are sandy and tinged with gray. His eyes are blue. He is 
extremely modest and seldom speaks of himself. He is a congenial gentleman and a 
good story teller; is excessively fond of outdoor sports, is an excellent horseman and 
plays golf well. For years Mr. Morton and President Roosevelt have been close friends. 
having many points in common, and the new Cabinet Minister has always been a wel- 
come visitor at the White House during the present administration. He enjoys the dis- 
tinction-of having, several times, declined to enter the President’s Cabinet. Mr. Morton 
is intensely American, and this fact attracted the President to him. He is not a poll- 
tician in the strict sense of the word, but has always taken great interest in the wel- 
fare of the country. He is a strong believer in the employment of clean political meth- 
ods, and his presence in the Cabinet will promote decent politics. Until recently he 
was a Democrat, and during the campaign of 1896 aligned himself with the conservative 
element cf his party and voted for the Paimer and Buckner ticket. 

Secretary Morton began his railroad career in 1872 with the Burlington system and 
remained with it until February 1st, 1890. His first service was as a clerk in the 
jand department of the B. & M. R. R. at Burlington, Iowa, and his superiors recognizing 
his great ability promoted him rapidly. His wonderful grasp of affairs, his quickness in 
reaching a decision and executing his plans promptly brought about his promotion to be 
the Assistant General Freight Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
General Passenger Agent, and later General Freight Agent. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
Vice-President of the Coloredo Fuel & Iron Company and President of the Whitebreast 
Fuel Company. From 1896 to 1898 he was ird Vice-President of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé R. R., and since 1898 he has been its Second Vice-President. Since 
his promotion he has dictated the policy of the road, and its success is due largely to his 
wonderful executive ability. This va experience has well equipped Mr. Morton for 
his position in the Cabinet, and his friends predict for him a decided success. In 1880 
Mr. Morton married Miss Charlotte Goodridge, and two charming daughters were the 
fruits of this marriage. One of them is married and will not make her home in Wash- 
ington, but the unmarried daughter, Pauline, will accompany her parents, and the Mor- 
ton family will be a distinct acquisition to the Cabinet circle. 





























VICTOR 
HOWARD 
METCALF 


Victor Howard Metcalf, who assumed the duties of Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor on July 1, is fifty years of age, a native of Utica, N. Y., a graduate of Yale Law 
School, and a lawyer by profession. In personal appearance Mr. Metcalf is youthful and 
vigorous despite the growing thinness of his iron-gray hair. He has been an athlete 
all his life, and is usually in the pink of condition for strenuous work. It was their 
love of athletics and outdoor life that led Mr. Metcalf to form a close attachment to 
William H. Moody, late Secretary of the Navy and now Attorney-General. They struck 
up a friendship in the House, where Mr. Metcalf served as representative of the Third 
California District and Mr. Moody as representative of the Sixth Massachusetts Dis- 
trict. Mr. Metcalf's stalwart regimen was one of the things, also, which attracted 
President Roosevelt to him, and during the past three or four sessions of Congress they 
have become warm personal friends. 

After studying law with Francis Kernan and Horatio and John F. Seymour, and 
after his admission to the bar, Mr. Metcalf went to Oakland, California, where he has 
resided since 1879. He practiced at first in partnership with the late Hosmer P. Mc- 
Koon, who was well known in New York State, and in 1881 formed a partnership with 
a namesake, but not a relative, George D. Metcalf, which has continued ever since. The 
firm of Metcalf & Metcalf has had charge of important corporation suits, land cases and 
general practice, in which both members of the firm have acquired fortunes. 

Mr. Metcalf was elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress by a big majority, his district 
having the largest Republican vote in California. He was re-elected to the Fifty- 
seventh Congress by an increased majority, and to the Fifty-eighth Congress by a 
majority of 10,000, more than ever before. Mr. Metcalf served on the ‘Committee on 
Naval Affairs, where he displayed conspicuous ability, which earned for him appoint- 
ment on the more important Committee on Ways and Means. There his legal training 
and searching inquiry into questions presented to the committee gave him a high stand- 
ing in the House. 

Mr. Metcalf has distinctly a legal mind. His mental attitude on public questions is 
judicial and philosophical rather than partisan. His Republicanism, however, is 
strengthened by his intense admiration of Theodore Roosevelt.. He has by his vote and 
his public speeches heartily indorsed the action of the President on all important public 
affairs, and is a warm admirer of the President’s personality. No member of the Cab- 
inet will be a more loya) and enthusiastic supporter of the President than the Cali- 
fornian who becomes the head of the Department of Commerce and Labor. The new 
Secretary has given abundant evidence, also, of grit and persistence in adherence to 
duty, which will become more evident in his dealings with affairs in the new Depart- 
ment. It is no reflection upon Mr. Cortelyou to say that in equipment for developing 
and strengthening the Department of Commerce Mr. Metcalf is far ahead of him. 

Mrs. Metcaif, wife of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, is one of the popular 
hostesses of Washington. The Metcalfs have lived at the Arlington during the sessions 
of Congress, and have entertained considerably, though without ostentation. The new 
Cabinet household will be one of the charming circles that are the delight of visitors to 
Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf have two sons, one of them being a midshipman at 
the Annapolis Naval Academy. 




















A World’s: Congress 
THE NEXT STEP AFTER THE HAGUE COURT 
_ BY HAYNE DAVIS 
[The subject of the following article by Mr. Davis. is of the very greatest impor- 


tance, 


This is the Exposition year, and leaders of thought from all civilized nations are 


meeting in a series of world congresses at St. Louis to consider the problems of science 
and philosophy. Why should not President Roosevelt call a conference of the nations to 
ereate an international legislature whose establishment would mark greater progress 


than The Hague Court ?—EbtrTor.] 


XACTLY a year ago I printed, in 
k the Fourth of July issue of THE 
_ . INDEPENDENT, an article entitled 
“ The Final Outcome of the Declaration 
of Independence.” In that article I tried 
to show that “ The Americanization of 
the World ” is the ultimate outcome of 
the forces now operating in world 
politics, and that the establishment of 
The Hague Court of Arbitration by the 
principal nations of the world is the 
preliminary step toward that end. In 


the following article I hope to show that 
the founding of The Hague Court, how- 
ever glorious was that event, is insuffi- 
cient of itself to bring about peace on 
earth, and that the next step in the po- 


litical progress of mankind is the found- 
ing of The World’s Congress, Tennyson’s 
“ Parliament of Man.” I propose also 
to discuss the constitution and functions 
of such a Parliament. Should it be es- 
tablished now? How should it be con- 
stituted? What powers should be dele- 
gated to it? 

First, as to the adequacy of The Hague 
Court for filling the needs of our times. 
That Court is manifestly incapable of 
preserving the world’s peace. The Con- 
ference, which created it, had hardly dis- 
solved before the Boer War broke out. 
When it convened to render its decision 
in the Venezuela case war between 
Russia and Japan was raging. The very 
decision in the Venezuela case shows how 
a premium is set on violence, by the Law 
of Nations as it stands to-day. For the 
Court held that the blockading allies 
were entitled to priority of payment, al- 
tho, after the resort to force, all claims 
were referred to arbitration, and the 
debtor assigned property for the pay- 
ment of all creditors. Unfortunately, 
and most unreasonably, this decision has 
shaken the confidence of the people in 
arbitration as a means of justice. The 


Hague Court is not responsible for this 
rule of the Law of Nations. The nations 
are responsible for this being the law now, 
and the antiquated method of amend- 
ing International Law—common con- 
sent—will be responsible for its remain- 
ing the law. The sentiment of the world 
is so strong against the decision that if 
there were an Iniernational Congress, 
through which this sentiment could ex- 
press itself, a law would soon be passed 
forbidding resort to force in the collec- 
tion of an unadjudged claim against a 
nation, and enabling a debtor nation to 
provide for pro rata. payment to all cred- 
itors, when unduly pressed by any one. 

With such a Congress to declare the 
principles of Law for the conduct of in- 
ternational affairs, and with The Hague 
Court to apply the Law to disputes as 
they arise, the political organism thus 
formed would become, for the nations, 
what the United States is for the Amer- 
ican States. But The Hague Court alone 
is hopelessly inadequate for peaceful and 
just government of the world, as our 
Supreme Court would be for America 
if there were no Federal Congress to 
make the Law in interstate affairs, and 
if the States were free to resort to the 
Court or to war, as they might prefer, 
in every controversy. 

Hence, in facing the insufficiency of 
The Hague Court, we are confronted 
with strong reasons for the creation of a 
World’s Congress to supplement this 
Court. It may be questioned whether it 
is worth while to discuss the forming of 
such a Congress before The Hague 
Court is sufficiently established in the 
confidence of the nations to become the 
resort for trial of all controversies, in- 
stead of the battlefield. The history 
of trial by battle in England furnishes 
the answer. The English Government 
was established in its present form, with 

It 
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legislative, judicial and executive depart- 
ments, long before the right of English 
citizens to make private war on each 
other, by wager of battle, was forbidden. 
The first Representative Parliament met 
in England in 1253. At that time it was 
lawful for citizens of England to prove 
title to land by evidence to a jury or by 
personal contest with the adverse claim- 
ant. If either party demanded the right 
to try by battle, the Court was bound to 
order trial in that way and to give judg- 
ment for the victor. This right of trial 
by battle, at the election of either party 
to a controversy over land, was not abol- 
ished until the 22d day of June, 18109. 
So that the right of individuals to wage 
battle in England lasted for nearly six 
centuries after the creation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. Even so, war between 
nations will continue after the creation 
of an International Parliament. But the 
sooner the Parliament comes into being 
the sooner war will come to an end. 
Therefore, the World’s Congress should 
be created as soon as possible. 

The timeliness of establishing it now 
will still more plainly appear by examin- 
ing in the light of this bit of English 
history the present political and indus- 
trial conditions of the world, and com- 
paring them with the conditions which 
gave birth to the United States a cen- 
tury ago, with its carefully designed 
legislative, judicial and executive de- 
partments. 

When the condition of the Colonies 
became unendurable because they were 
denied due voice in their local affairs, 
there were no railroads, no steamboats, 
no telegraph lines. The Colonies were 
separated by wide stretches of uninhab- 
ited country. There was little difference 
in time between Boston and Charleston, 
and Boston and England. Then infor- 
mation traveled no faster than people. 
Nevertheless, when news of war between 
Massachusetts and England reached the 
other Colonies, they all resolved to be no 
longer under the dominion of England. 
Each Colony became a State when it 
made this resolve. Then all the States 
joined in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in the formation of the United 
States, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and by united effort they won the 
war, But the Articles of Confederation 


did not create a nation as did the Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1789. They bound to- 
gether thirteen States, more for war with 
England than for the government of 
America. And the success of the Revo- 
lution practically confirmed the thirteen 
Colonies as thirteen sovereigns. Long 
misgovernment by a distant Power had 
made them loath to surrender any of their 
rights of self-government, for which they 
had paid so great a price. The States 
were really not properly united, under 
the Articles of Confederation, for the 
government of America. And the first 
tendency after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis in 1781 was toward separation. 
But the real welfare of all the States lay 
in surrendering a part of the newly ac- 
quired sovereignty to a political author- 
ity formed by their union. And during 
the decade following the Revolution 
pamphlets (the counterpart of magazine 
articles of our day) began to appear ad- 
vocating a suitable union of the States. 

In 1786 a conference which convened 
at Annapolis called upon the Congress, 
under the Articles of Confederation, 


‘ which was then in session, to request the 


Colonies to send delegates to a confer- 
ence to devise some means of rendering 
the Confederation adequate to the needs 
of the people. Twelve of the States sent 
delegates, who assembled at Philadelphia 
(except the delegate from New Hamp- 
shire) on the 29th day of May, 1787. 
There was a long struggle in the con- 
vention before the terms of a Constitu- 
tion could be agreed upon. There was 
fierce conflict in some of the States be- 
fore the Constitution could be adopted. 
Alexander Hamilton said: 


“The establishment of a Constitution in time 

of profound peace, by the voluntary consent of 
a whole people, is a prodigy to the completion 
of which I have looked forward with trembling 
anxiety.” 
The period of travail was three years 
to a day from the assembling of the Con- 
stitutional Convention to the adoption of 
the Constitution by the thirteenth State, 
Rhode Island, and the vote in that State 
was 34 to 32. Thus the prodigy was 
brought forth. 

In order that we may understand the 
great light which thus arose in America 
for the solution of the problems now 
casting the darkest shadows over the 
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A WORLD’S 


world, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the foundation of the United States 
is not government by the people. That 
is the foundation upon which the States 
are built. The foundation on which the 
Union rests is national sacrifice, the duty 
of sovereigns to surrender a part of their 
sovereignty when the general welfare 
calls for this. 

When the Revolution was ended, con- 
firming the Colonies in their claim to in- 
dependence, there were many interests 
common to all of them; and the pres- 
ervation of these interests demanded a 
more perfect union than existed under 
the Articles of Confederation. Scierice 
and invention have done in the nine- 
teenth century what our Revolution did 
in the eighteenth—placed sovereign po- 
litiial bodies in contact too close for per- 
manent independence. But a suitable 
union of States could be formed then, 
and of nations now, only by the renun- 
ciation of some of the rights of sover- 
eignty. 

The time has come for the nations to 
make a sacrifice corresponding to the 
sacrifice made by the American States a 
century ago. There was no more reason 
for organizing the United States in the 
twilight of the eighteenth century than 
now exists for adding a Legislative 
Branch to the existing Union of Nations. 
Since the formation of the United States 
laws of nature have been discovered and 
applied to human affairs which make the 
nations nearer neighbors now than the 
States were a century ago. None of the 
forces which conspired to form “ United 
States ” here and in various parts of the 
world, during the past century, have lost 
their value. On the contrary, new and 
powerful forces have been brought into 
play, and the whole system of forces in- 
tensified in their operation. 

It is doubtful if half of mankind knows 
anything even now of America’s Decla- 
ration of Independence. President 
Roosevelt’s cablegram, circling the earth 
in twelve minutes, exactly 127 years 
later, was a declaration of humanity’s 
freedom from the limitations of time and 
space. The day after this message was 
sent a great part of mankind became 
conscious of the fact. These incidents 
alone illustrate how the past century has 
changed the conditions of the world, and 
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prove how intimate and incessant future 
intercourse between nations will be. 

The nations thus brought into touch 
with each other are a mutual menace, 
and the first effect of bringing them so 
close together is to increase national 
preparation for war. But not content 
with the prospect of continual prepara- 
tion for and periodical devastation by 
war, the nations are beginning to enter 
into treaties of arbitration for judicial 
determination of questions as they arise. 
This desire for peace has manifested it- 
self most: conspicuously in the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague. Indeed, it may be 
fairly claimed that National Preparation 
for War, Execution of General Arbitra- 
tion Treaties, and International Organi- 
zation for Peace, are the three greatest 
political movements of our time, all being 
necessitated by the present proximity of 
nations. If we consider each of them in 
relation to the world’s welfare, we will 
see that International Organization for 
Peace is the greatest of these and that a 
World’s Congress as one part of this 
world organism is essential to the world’s 
peace. 

National Preparation for War is neces- 
sitated by the fact that every nation is 
brought face to face with all the nations, 
any one or several of which may become 
hostile at any moment. Some nations 
have already gone to great lengths in 
preparation for war, and there is much 
agitation on the subject in every part of 
the world. France’s war preparation is 
greater to-day, in time of peace, than Na- 
poleon’s was in the midst of his largest 
operations. Why? Simply because all 
nations have been brought into striking 
distance of France since Napoleon’s day. 
But National Preparation for War can- 
not look beyond the War Era, tho some 
of its advocates look upon it as a means 
of preserving peace. It is, at best, how- 
ever, a mere makeshift, until something 
better can be devised and put in success- 
ful operation. 

And something better has already been 
devised, and is now engaging the foreign 
offices of all the nations of the world; 
for in the. night of the War Era Arbi- 
tration Treaties are beginning to appear, 
like stars. In South America, Argentina 
is the center of this movement, treaties 
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between Argentina and several other na- 
tions having been executed and put into 
operation. In Europe, France is the cen- 
ter of the movement, treaties having been 
entered into between France and Eng- 
land, France and Italy, France and 
Spain, and several other treaties being in 
course of negotiation. In so far as the 
arbitration movement is intercontinent- 
al, Spain is the center, for almost a dozen 
arbitration treaties are now being nego- 
tiated between Spain and South Ameri- 
can nations, and some of them have been 
completed and put in-operation., It may 
be confidently predicted that this move- 
ment will reach great proportions during 
the coming decade, and will take us far 
toward the Era of Peace. 

But arbitration treaties will not suffice. 
First, because every nation must enter 
into such an agreement with every other 
one, or war will come despite them. Ar- 
gentina is free from danger of war with 
Chile, Paraguay or Uruguay, but liable 
to war with all other nations; and Chile, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, tho bound to 
peace with Argentina, are liable to war 
among themselves, as well as with all 
other nations. Even if one nation had 
protected itself from danger of war by 
arbitration treaties with every other na- 
tion, all the other nations would be liable 
to outbreak of war among themselves. 
And such an outbreak injures all nations: 
those that are involved in the struggle 
suffer most, but none can escape the evil 
consequences of the existence of a state 
of war. 

The welfare, the peace of the world 
necessitates, therefore, a political organi- 
zation coextensive with man’s widest 
commercial activities, competent to pre- 
scribe rules for the conduct of inter- 
national intercourse, and to adjudge con- 
troversies growing out of it. 

The embryo of such an organization 
has come into existence without our real- 
izing it, The Hague Court being really 
the Judicial Department of the United 
Nations, of which twenty-six nations are 
members. But in order that The Hague 
Court may become for the nations what 
our Supreme Court is for the States, it 
must acquire the right to summon na- 
tions to appear before it, and a Parlia- 
ment of Nations must be created, to de- 
clare the principles of right which this 
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Court of Nations may apply to the con- 
troversies which arise. 

Having briefly discussed some of the 
reasons that seem to make the time ripe 
for an International Parliament, and its 
establishment a thing to be desired, let 
us consider what powers should be dele- 
gated to it. 

It might seem useless to create such 
a body without giving it some authority, 
and yet, even without authority, good 
would come from its mere creation. Or- 
dinarily, when a private citizen is made 
a public officer his eyes are lifted from 
merely private affairs, and directed to the 
welfare of the people whose officer he has 
become. Unless this happens the man is 
apt to become a corruptionist, and is cer- 
tain to prostitute his public position to 
private ends. In every State Legislature 
there are some who do not see far be- 
yond the limits of the district they repre- 
sent. Others have an eye to the interests 
of the people of the whole State. Like- 
wise there are national legislators whose 
vision is limited by the State they repre- 
sent or misrepresent. The large men 
rise above State and section, and look to 
the interest of the nation. In doing this 
their eyes are apt to become fixed on the 
points of conflicting interest between 
their nation and other Governments. The 
protective tariff and such laws are an 
outcome, supposedly in the special inter- 
est of the nation enacting them. But the 
moment you transfer the good national 
legislators to an International Congress 
they will begin to seek and discover the 
interests common to all nations. This 
alone is reason enough for creating an 
International Congress, for it will be in 
a position to create sentiment on inter- 
national affairs, and the creation of a 
sentiment must precede the enactment of 
a law. Create a sentiment and it will 
enact itself into law sooner or later. 

But the Congress of Nations should be 
given authority to initiate legislation, its 
resolutions to become operative when ap- 
proved by, say, four-fifths of the nations, 
representing four-fifths of the popula- 
tion, or when not vetoed by one-fifth of 
the Nations, representing at least one- 
fifth of the population. 

‘During the life of our Articles of Con- 
federation it was found that State Legis- 
latures took little notice of recommenda- 
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tions, however wise, which emanated 
from the Federal Congress. Preoccupied 
with resolutions of their own, which 
would become law unless resisted, for 
those who introduced them were present 
to press for their passage, they neglected 
the resolutions of Congress. In creating 
the International Legislature it would be 
better, therefore, to provide that the reso- 
lutions become operative unless vetoed 
within a given time by an agreed number 
of nations. This would put the inertia 
of those bodies on the side of the Inter- 
national Congress. And, therefore, the 
resolutions of the latter would become a 
part of the Law of Nations, unless there 
proved to be a strong sentiment against 
them. This would enable the people to 
correct any error of the International 
Congress by the action of their National 
Legislatures. And if there was not 


enough opposition to a proposed Law for 
the nations to find expression in several 
National Congresses, no harm would 
probably come from its enactment. This 
would give the principle of Initiative and 
Referendum a place—what seems to be 
a suitable place—in international affairs. 


Whether created with or without au- 
thority, this International Congress 
would take up immediately such ques- 
tions as were raised at The Hague, and 
not acted upon favorably, for instance: 


Laws or War: 
Immunity of private property during war. 
Rights and duties of neutrals. 
Type and calibre of arms. 
Bombardment of ports, towns and villages. 
Limitation of land and naval forces. 
War appropriations. 
Collection of money claims against a nation, 
etc. 


Under the Articles of Confederation 
Congress was empowered to fix the war 
status of each State separately. At the 
same time the United States guaranteed 
the sovereignty of each State. But the 
making of such an agreement between 
nations is not as simple as it was between 
American States. The American States 
were all Republics and believed to be 
firmly established, whereas there are 
many kinds of nations, some of which 
are known to contain the seeds of revolu- 
tion. Other nations should not, and cer- 
tainly the United States would not, be 
willing to guarantee all nations as they 
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are now organized against an internal 
revolution. Hence, each nation should be 
free to work out its own national destiny, 
in passing from its present to the final 
form of government, in which each indi- 
vidual and community is allowed due 
voice in both local and general affairs. 
This seems to necessitate that each nation 
judge for itself as to the war and naval 
preparation necessary for its own pres- 
ervation, for a long time to come. There 
is, however, one principle applicable to 
each of the other subjects enumerated 
above, which would be equally beneficial 
to all nations if enacted into a law. 

Take, for example, the collection of 
claims against a nation. It would be to 
the interest of all nations if it were en- 
acted that no forcible action be taken to 
collect an unadjudged claim against a 
nation. The Venezuelan incident dis- 
closes the reasons. If the claims against 
Venezuela had been submitted to a tri- 
bunal in which the American people had 
confidence, and had been adjudged just, 
before force was resorted to, the United 
States would have thought that Vene- 
zuela ought to pay the debt, and we could 
hardly have been drawn into war on ac- 
count of force put upon her to require 
payment. But if war had grown out of 
the attempted forcible collection of these 
claims, instead of their reference to the 
Court of Arbitration, it is difficult to see 
how our people could have kept out of 
the strife. No matter how just the 
claims may have been, the American peo- 
ple would have distrusted them and the 
motives of the European Powers. 

It is essential to peace that no nation 
resort to force in the collection of a debt 
which has not been adjudged just by a 
Court of Arbitration. And it is reason- 
able to suppose that the establishment of 
an International Parliament would be 
soon followed by the incorporation of this 
idea into the Law of Nations. This, alone, 
might prevent a world conflict, and 
would justify the creation of the Con- 
gress. A nation that refused to pay a 
judgment rendered by the Court of Ar- 
bitration would meet with no sympathy 
from any of the Powers. And, even if 
force had to be resorted to in order to 
collect the judgment, there would be no 
danger of a general conflict. The debtor 
nation would simply be involved in war 
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owing to its obstinacy, and unless it won 
the victory, would be placed in the debt- 
ors’ prison till the judgment and costs 
were paid. This would only take nations 
through the path which individuals have 
trod, in their journey to integrity and 
solvency. 

But in addition to authority to initiate 
legislation on all subjects, why should 
not the International Congress be given 
some authority at the outset—for in- 
stance, authority to continue the work 
begun by the great International Marine 
Conference, called to systematize the 
rules of ocean navigation? 

Why should not such a Congress have 
real control of postal and cable communi- 
cation between nations, also authority 
to fix a standard of weights and meas- 
ures for use in international commerce, 
and to determine the question of ex- 
change between nations using silver as 
a basis and those using gold—a question 
which has recently received consideration 
by an International Commission?  In- 
deed, the International Congress might 
well be given power to regulate com- 
merce between the nations, its enact- 


ments to apply uniformly throughout the 
Union thus constituted. The Interna- 
tional Congress could be given power to 
regulate this commerce, and The Hague 
Court the right to decide all questions 
growing out of it, and yet each nation 
remain free to abandon its present tariff 


policy when it sees fit to do so. The 
Articles of Confederation left each State 
free to prohibit the importation or ex- 
portation of any species of goods or com- 
modities, free also to impose impost and 
duties on foreigners. Certainly the en- 
actment of rules for the conduct of such 
commerce as the nations allow, and the 
right to adjudge questions growing out 
of this commerce, ought to be conceded 
to the Union of Nations ultimately, and 
there seems to be no good reason why it 
should not be done at the outset. These 
and many other interesting questions 
present themselves, when we seriously 
consider the creation of a more perfect 
Union of Nations by convening an Inter- 
national Congress. And in giving 
thought to them we really begin to walk 
in the mental path trod by the founders 
of the United States. 

But, after determining what powers 
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should be ceded to the International Con- 
gress, the question arises, How shall it. be 
constituted? The Articles of Confedera- 
tion, as well as the present Constitution 
of the United States, are interesting in 
this connection. While united under the 
Articles of Confederation, each State was 
entitled to elect annually not less than 
two, nor more than seven, men to repre- 
sent it in the Federal Congress, which 
was composed of only one body or House. 
Each State was at liberty to recall any 
of its representatives at any time, and 
was bound to maintain them. But the 
States were prohibited from sending the 
same individual to the Federal Congress 
for more than three years in any term 
of six years. The meeting of this Con- 
gress was to be annually in November, 
and each State was entitled to one vote,no 
matter what the number of the delegates, 
and for most things a vote of nine States 
was necessary. We are all familiar with 
the changes made when the present Con- 
stitution was adopted, butit is worth while 
to state them. The Congress was divided 
into two Houses. Each State was guar- 
anteed an equal representation in one 
(which can never be taken away without 
the unanimous consent of the States) 
and a representation proportionate to 
population in the other. Instead of the 
vote being by States, each Representative 
has one vote. 

The International Congress should be 
constituted in some respects as was the 
Federal Congress under the Articles of 
Confederation. To begin with, there 
need be only one House, unless it is in- 
trusted with large powers. The number 
of Delegates from each nation should be 
fixed, and each Delegate should have a 
vote instead of the vote being by nations. 
When the vote is by states or nations 
each delegation becomes a little Govern- 
ment in itself, for which meetings and 
methods of procedure would be neces- 
sary, and this would seriously hinder the 
action of the main body. Committees are 
the only reasonable subdivisions of such 
a body. 

As to the number of delegates from 
each nation, it is interesting to recall that 
in the Grand Republic designed . by 
Henry the Great of France the nations 
were divided into two classes; the first 
class to have four delegates, the second 
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class two, to be chosen for three years by 
the nation they represented. The Pow- 
ers then regarded as worthy of four dele- 
gates were the Roman Emperor, the 
Pope, France, Spain, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, Lombardy, Poland and Venice. 
How are the mighty fallen! There is no 
Roman Empire. The Pope has no terri- 
tory to give him standing in such a Union 
of Nations. Lombardy, Poland and 
Venice have become subsidiary parts of 
other Governments. It is strange to 
think of Denmark and Sweden as placed 
on an equality with England or France. 
Spain, then the great Power, is now 
among the lesser ones. 

Four delegates from Powers having 
over twenty million peovle, and two from 
those having less, would give a House 
with about 100 members, each of the fol- 
lowing having four delegates: Austria- 
Hungary, China, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, Turkey, England and the 
United States. Allowing one delegate 
for each nation, two for those having five 
million people, three for those having fif- 
teen million, four for those having thirty 
million, five for those having fifty mil- 
lion, six for those having eighty million, 
seven for those having one hundred mil- 
lion, eight for those having one hundred 
and fifty million, nine for those having 
two hundred million, and so on—each in- 
crease of fifty million entitling the nation 
to one more delegate would keep the 
number down to about 100—and the rep- 
resentation of nations having more than 
one delegate would be as follows: 


Fifteen nations would have.One delegate each. 
Nations having Two delegates each. 
Belgium, 
Netherlands, 
Portugal, 
Rumania, 
Norway and Sweden, 
Persia, 
Siam, 
Argentine. 
Nations having 
Spain, 
Turkey, 
Korea, 
Mexico, 
Brazil. 
Nations having 
France, 
Italy. 
Nations having 
Austria-Hungary, 


Three delegates each. 


Four delegates each. 


Five delegates each. 
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Germany, 
Japan. 

Nations having 
The United States, 
Russia. 

Nations having 
China. 

Nations having Twelve delegates each. 
Great Britain (five for her own domains 

and seven as representative of India). 


Representation should readjust itself 
automaticallv prior to every election, so 
as to correspond to the population at that 
time, so far as known. Growth in popu- 
lation would make the body too large af- 
ter a time, but this could be provided 
against by arranging that when the num- 
ber of members reached 125 the popula- 
tion entitling a nation to more than one 
delegate shall be twice that shown above. 
For instance, ten million people instead 
of five would be necessary to entitle a 
nation to two delegates; thirty. million, 
instead of fifteen, for three delegates, etc. 

But volume of international trade 
would really be a better basis than popu- 
lation on which to found representation. 
It is this trade which calls for the Con- 
gress. Its chief duty will be the formu- 
lation of rules for the conduct of this 
trade, and for the settlement of injuries 
arising out of it. Allowing each nation 
one delegate and apportioning the re- 
mainder of the 100 members according to 
the volume of international trade would 
be the justest and also the“easiest rule in 
its application. Every year the customs 
records of the nations would show their 
standing, and thus no difficulty occur in 
the apportionments. Dividing the total 
international commerce by one hundred 
would give the unit of representation. 
Nations having a volume of trade in ex- 
cess of this wovld be entitled to share in 
the distribution of the extra members 
and in proportion to their excess. Per- 
sons as well as property ought to be taken 
into account, and a record of the citizens 
of one country traveling in others could 
be kept, and a basis of relation between 
persons and property fixed. The esti- 
mated expenditure per head would do as 
a basis, tho the verdicts for damages in 
case of loss of life would be a better 
basis. Each person might be considered 
as equivalent to fifty thousand dollars of 
trade. On this basis Belgium would 
have a larger representation than Aus- 


Six delegates each. 


Nine delegates each. 
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tria-Hungary. Denmark almost the 
same as Spain or Japan. England would 
stand first, Germany second, United 
States third, France fourth, the Nether- 
lands fifth, Belgium sixth, Austria~-Hun- 
gary seventh, Russia eighth, etc. It may 
seem commercial rather than human to 
base representation on money instead of 
on men, but the inalienable rights of men 
are protected by the local Governments. 
Only international commerce and such 
things as grow out of it will fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Union of Nations ; 
hence, each nation’s international trade 
is proportionate to its interest, and, there- 
fore, should be proportionate to.its rep- 
resentation in the Union of Nations. A 
nation with onlv a million men doing five 
million dollars’ worth of international 
trade has more interest in international 
affairs than a nation with five million 
men and only doing one million dollars’ 
worth of trade. As soon as the larger 
population bestirs itself internationally 
and enlarges its trade, it would at once 
become entitled to a larger representa- 
tion. 

As to term of service, eight years, with 
privilege of recall at any time by the 
nation represented, would seem reason- 
able, and alteration of standing in inter- 
national trade would necessitate recall 
of one or more delegates. So far from 
putting any restriction on sending the 
same individual continuously, it would 
seem best for all concerned that each 
nation find, and then keep for a long 
time in this body, its most competent rep- 
resentative. Certaintly, each nation 
should be left free to choose its delegates 
in any way it may prefer. 

Once in two years would seem to be 
frequent enough for meetings, but the 
Congress itself should be free to meet 
oftener if it desires, and at a place desig- 
nated at the last meeting. When this 
Government was formed the Congress 
met at one place and then another, before 
its home was finally located at Washing- 
ton. The Congress of the United Na- 
tions may well do the same thing. A 
distinct advantage would come from its 
meeting in various capitals before finally 
settling in its permanent place. It would 
benefit the members to come in touch 
with the Governments and people of 
the other nations, and it would popular- 


ize the idea of a Universal Government 
with the masses in each nation at which 
one of its sessions were held, and thus 
hasten the day when the powers of this 
Congress could be properly enlarged so 
as to make it more useful. 

The Articles of Confederation con- 
tained a clause to the effect that the Con- 
stitution could be amended only by 
unanimous consent. The Treaty of The 
Hague is really the first Constitution of 
the United Nations, and by its terms any 
nation may go out of the Union of Na- 
tions by giving one year’s notice of its 
intention. When the Union of Nations 
is made more perfect by the creation of 
a Legislature to correspond to this Court, 
the right of secession should remain, but 
the length of notice required should be 
three or five years, instead of one. 

When the International Congress 
comes into being the nations will have 
entered upon an era corresponding to the 
thirteenth century in England. There 
will be a Legislature to declare and a 
Court to apply the principles of Law, but 
the members of the Union will be free to 
settle some controversies by war. The 
transfer of questions from the list of 
those triable by war to the list triable by 
the Court will take place as rapidly as 
the sentiment of the people justifies, and 
the authority of the Congress will grow 
naturally, until there shall be at last a 
perfect authority, co-extensive with 
every set of human interests, and a due 
voice in each authority for every person 
or community concerned. 

With such an international political or- 
ganization properly formed and de- 
veloped, citizens of the United States, for 
instance, would express their political 
voice in three bodies—a State, a Nation- 
al and an International Legislature. The 
authority of the legislature of an Ameri- 
can State would remain exactly as now. 
The perfect powers of the United States 
Congress would remain unimpaired. 
The imperfect powers of each National 
Congress (the control of international 
affairs) would be delegated to a body 
having a perfect power in such affairs, 
and each nation would have a due 
voice in this body. It would really 
amount to a transference of all For- 
eign Relations Committees to one place, 
with an understanding that when they 
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cannot agree the difference be put to 
a count of votes, instead of a con- 
test between armed forces. Seen in 
this light, it does not seem so great 
an undertaking. Still, it will be the final 
fulfilment of the great political work 
which was conceived in great minds cen- 
turies ago, for which all the intervening 
years have been preparing the way, and 
which lies immediately ahead of those 
who begin life with the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

There was a time when there was no 
Parliament in England. Conditions 


called for such a body and it came into 
existence. A day came for the United 
States to become a reality and it sprang 
into life. The day came for a Court of 
Nations to be constituted and it was 
constituted. The day is near at hand for 
the establishment of a World’s Congress 
to supplement this Court, and it will 
come into being and then find its proper 
place and power in the life of mankind. 
Will the Government of the United 
States obtain the glory of initiating this 
great movement? 
New Yorke Cry 


a 


The Valley Forge Speech 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


[President Rooseveit’s speech, delivered on June 19th at Valley Forge, Pa., has not 
received the attention from the press which it deserves. We have been especially 
interested in it on account of what is said by our present President of the character 
and aims of the two greatest of his predecessors. The following is an authentic and 
corrected copy of the full address and was sent to us in response to our personal request 


ef the President.—EpiTor.] 


T is a great pleasure to come here 
this afternoon and say a word on 
behalf of the project to erect a 

memorial chapel on this great historic 
site. Three weeks ago I was at the field 
where the bloodiest and most decisive 
battle of the Civil War was fought, and 
it is a noteworthy thing that this State 
of Pennsylvania should have within its 
borders the places which mark the two 
turning points in our history—Gettys- 
burg, which saw the high tide of the 
Rebellion—Valley Forge, which saw the 
getting beyond the danger point of the 
Revolution. 

There have been two great crises in 
our national history—two crises where 
failure meant the absolute breaking 
asunder of the nation—one, the Revolu- 
tionary War; one, the Civil War. If the 
men who took to arms in ’76 for national 
independence had failed, then not merely 
would there never have been a national 
growth on this continent, but the whole 
spirit of nationality for the younger 
lands of the world would have perished 
still-born. If the men of ’61 had failed 


in the great struggle for national unity 
it would have meant that the work done 
by Washington and his associates might 
almost or quite as well have been left un- 
done. There would have been no point 
in commemorating what was done at 
Valley Forge if Gettysburg had not given 
us the national right to commemorate it- 
If we were now split up into a dozen 
wrangling little communities, if we 
lacked the power to keep away here on 
our own continent, within our own lines, 
or to show ourselves a unit as against 
foreign agression, then, indeed, the Dec- 
laration of Independence would read like 
empty sound, and the Constitution would 
not be worth the paper upon which it 
was written, save as a study for anti- 
quarians. 

There have been other crises than 
those that culminated during the war for 
independence and the great Civil War, 
there have been great deeds and great 
men at other periods-of our national his- 
tory, but there never has been another 
deed vital to the welfare of the nation 
save the two—the deed of those who 
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founded and the deed of those who saved 
the republic. There never has been an- 
other man whose life has been vital to 
the republic save Washington and Lin- 
coln. I am not here to say anything 
about Lincoln, but I do not see how any 
American can think of either of them 
without thinking of the other, too, be- 
cause they represent the same work. 
Think: how fortunate we are as a nation. 
Think what it means to us as a people 
that our young men should have as their 
ideals two men, not conquerers, not men 
who have won glory by wrong-doing, 
not men whose lives were spent in their 
own advancement, but men who lived, 
one of whom died, that the nation might 
grow steadily greater and better—the 
man who founded the republic and took 
no glory from it himself save what was 
freely given him by his féllow citizens, 
and that only in the shape of a chance 
of rendering them service, and the man 
who afterward saved the republic, who 
saved the State, without striking down 
liberty. Often in history a State has 
been saved and liberty struck down at 
the same time. Lincoln saved the Union 
and lifted the cause of liberty higher 
than before. Washington created the 
republic, rose by statecraft to the high- 
est position, and used that position only 
for the welfare of his fellows and for so 
long as his fellows wished him to keep it. 

It is a good thing that of these great 
landmarks of our history—Gettysburg 
and Valley Forge—one should com- 
memorate a single tremendous effort and 
the other what we need, on the whole, 
much more commonly, and what I think 
is, on the whole, rather more difficult to 
do—long sustained effort. Only men 
with a touch of the heroic in them could 
have lasted out that three days’ struggle 
at Gettysburg. Only men fit to rank 
with the great men of all time could have 
beaten back the mighty onslaught of that 
gallant and wonderful army of Northern 
Virginia, whose final supreme effort 
faded at the stone wall on Cemetery 
Ridge on that July day forty-one years 
ago. 

But, after all, hard tho it is to rise 
to the supreme hight of salf-sacrifice and 
of effort at a time of crisis that is short, 
to rise to it for a single great effort—it 
is harder yet to rise to the level of a crisis 
when that crisis takes the form of need- 
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ing constant, patient, steady work, month 
after month, year after year; when, too, 
it does not end after a terrible struggle 
in a glorious day—when it means 
months of gloom and effort stedfastly 
endured, and triumph wrested only at 
the very end. 

Here at Valley Forge Washington and 
his Continentals warred not against the 
foreign soldiery, but against themselves, 
against all the appeals of our nature that 
are most difficult to resist,—against dis- 
couragement, discontent, the mean en- 
vies and jealousies and heart-burnings 
sure to arise at any time in large bodies 
of men, but especially sure to arise when 
defeat and disaster have come to large 
bodies of men. Here the soldiers who 
carried our national flag had to suffer 
from cold, from privation, from hard- 
ship, knowing that their foes were well 
housed, knowing that things went easier 
for the others than they did for them. 
And they conquered because they had in 
them the spirit that made them stedfast, 
not merely on an occasional great day, 
but day after day in the life of daily en- 
deavor to do duty well. 

When two lessons are both indispensa- 
ble, it seems hardly worth while to dwell 
more on one than on the other. Yet I 
think that as a people we need more to 
learn the lesson of Valley Forge even 
than that of Gettysburg. I have not the 
slightest anxiety but that this people, if 
the need should come in the future, will 
be able to show the heroism, the supreme 
effort that was shown at Gettysburg, tho 
it may well be that it would mean a 
similar two years of effort, checkered by 
disaster, to lead up to it. But the vital 
thing for this nation to do is steadily to 
cultivate the quality which Washington 
and those under him so pre-eminently 
showed during the winter at Valley 
Forge—the quality of steady adherence 
to duty in the teeth of difficulty, in the 
teeth of discouragement, and even dis- 
aster; the quality that makes a man do 
what is straight and decent, not one day 
when a great crisis comes, but every 
day, day in and day out, until success 
comes at the end. 

Of course, all of us are agreed that a 
prime national ‘need is the need of com- 
memorating the memories of the men 
who did greatly, thought highly, who 
fought, suffered, endured, for the nation. 
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It is a great thing to commemorate their 
lives; but, after all, the worthy way to 
do so is to try to show by our lives that 
we have profited by them. If we show 
that the lives of the great men of the 
past have been to us incitements to do 
well in the present, then we have paid 
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performance of the every-day duties of 
life, not with hope of reward, but be- 
cause they are duties. 

I spoke of how we felt that we had 
in Washington and Lincoln national 
ideals. I contrasted their names with 


the names of many others in history, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In Hunting Costume. 


Taken About 1886. 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


to them the only homage which is really 
worthy of them. If we treat their great 
deeds as matters merely for idle boast- 
ing, not as spurring us on to effort, but 
as excusing us from effort, then we show 
that we are not worthy of our sires, of 
the people who went before us in the his- 
tory of our land. What we as a people 
need more than aught else is the steady 


names which will shine as brightly, but 
oh, with how much less power and light. 
I think you will find that the funda- 
mental difference between our two 
great national heroes and almost any 
other men of equal note in the world’s 
history, is that when you think of our 
two men you think inevitably not of 
glory, but of duty; not of what the man 
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did for himself in achieving name or 
fame or position, but of what he did for 
his fellows. They set the right ideal 
and also they lived up to it in practical 
fashion. Had either of them possessed 
that fantastic quality of mind which sets 
an impossible and, perhaps, an unde- 
sirable ideal, or which declines to do the 
actual work of the present because for- 
sooth the implements with which it is 
necessary to work are not to that man’s 
choice, his fame would have been missed, 
his achievement would have crumbled 
into dust, and he would not have left one 
stroke on the book which tells of effort 
accomplished for the good of mankind. 

A man, to amount to anything, must 
be practical. He must actually do things, 
not talk about doing them, least of all 
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cavil at how they are accomplished by 
those who actually go down into the 
arena, and actually face the dust and 
the blood and the sweat, who actually 
triumphed in the struggle. The man 
must have the force, the power, the will 
to accomplish results, but he must have 
also the lift toward lofty things which 
shall make him incapable of striving for 
aught unless that for which he strives is 
something honorable and high—some- 
thing well worth striving for. 

I congratulate you that it is your good 
fortune to be engaged in erecting a 
memorial to the great man who was 
equal to the great days—to the man and 
the men who showed by their lives that 
they were indeed doers of the Word and 
not hearers only. 


The Song of Freedom 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


Fiac of Freedom, glory-starred, 
Land of Freedom, fair and wide, 
Freedom’s God shall be thy guard 
Long as stars in heaven abide! 
Shout the word across the sea! 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


Patriot sires to us have given 
Freedom’s rights in battle won; 
Every tyrant fetter riven, 
Blessed land of Washington! 
Shout the word across the sea! , 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


Fathers, guard it for your sons; 
Mothers, pray on bended knee, 
Teach it to your little ones, 
“God preserve us pure and free!” 
Shout the word across the sea! 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


Nations of the elder world, 
Learn the lesson we would teach, 
Flag for all mankind unfurled, 
Equal rights for all and each. 
Shout the word across the sea! 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


Rulers rule by free consent, 

Every man of royal birth; 
Thus the people’s government 

Shall not fail from off the earth. 
Shout the word across the sea! 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


Of the people, government, 

By the people, equal rule, 
For the peop’e, President, 

Congress, courts and public school— 
Shout the word across the sea! 
Jubilate! Liberty! 


God and Father of the free, 
Hear the prayer the nation saith, 
Prayer our fathers offered thee, 
“Give us liberty or death!” 
Sound the word across the sea! 


Jubilate! 
Ar Sga, June 16, r19¢4, 


Liberty ! 





Rufus Putnam 


BY GEORGE F. HOAR 


Unirep Srares SgxatTor rrom MassacHusetts AND Ex-PresiDENT OF THE AMERiCAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ~ 


NHAPPILY there have been many 
cases in history, when the. hidden 
record “ leaps to light,” that some 

lofty character is shamed. Rarely, but 
once in a while, the record brings to 
light the greatness of some man of a 
bygone generation, that his contem- 
poraries had not known. Commonly this 
has happened when the impartial criti- 
cism of a later time has seen clearly, as 
in the case ‘of 
Cromwell and 
Henry VIII, strik- 
ing qualities to 
which the hatreds 
encountered in their 
lifetime made man- 
kind blind. 

But in the case 
of Rufus Putnam 
the record shows 
a noble public serv- 
ice, of which the 
men of his own 
time knew little, of 
the extent of which 
he was_ himself 
hardly aware, and 
to which his simple 
modesty kept him 
from making pub- 
lic claim. He was 
treated fairly by 
the men of his 
own generation. 
He had the con- 
fidence and friendship of Washington. 
He was recognized by the people of a 
great State as its founder and leader. He 
was a brave and efficient officer, and an 
excellent citizen. He died in an honored 
old age. But until within the last fifteen 
years, he would have been mentioned 
only as a military officer of the third 
rank; of course, not in the rank where 
Washington stands alone, and not reck- 
oned as the equal of Greene or Israel 
Putnam or Lincoln or Schuyler. Ban- 
croft alludes to him but twice. In one 
place he says, speaking of Dorchester 
Heights : 


“The engineer employed to devise and 
superintend the works was Rufus Putnam.” 


In the other, speaking of the evacua- 
tion of New York in September, 1776, 
he says: 

“Rufus Putnam, his ablest engineer, re- 
ported that the enemy could land where they 
pleased.” 


That is all that history would have had 
to say of Rufus 
. Putnam, but for a 
letter of Timothy 
Pickering; a few 
entries in Putnam’s 
own diary; a few 
in the diary of 
Manasseh Cutler; 
three or four let- 
ters to and from 
Washington ; anote 
in Dane’s Abridg- 
ment; a letter from 
Dane to Rufus 
King, and the orig- 
inal Ordinance of 
1787, now among 
the Peter Force 
papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress 
at Washington. 
The Pickering 
letter was first 
made public in 
1867. It is dated 
at New Wind- 
sor, April 7th, 1783, and is addressed to 
Hodgdon. 

Cutler’s diary was printed in 1888. 

The full effect of the Ordinance of 
1787, as it was amended on the floor, on 
motion of Nathan Dane, who originally 
reported it, can only be understood by an 
inspection of the document, for the first 
time made possible, except by visiting the 
Library, where the original is kept, by the 
accompanying reproductions. 

In such a case, when we make such 
a claim for him, after a century and a 
quarter has gone by, we must look care- 
fully to our proof. 
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Inscription on Putnam Memorial Tablet, Recently Dedicated at Sutton. 


Rufus Putnam is entitled to the credit 
of four great achievements: 

1. The exclusion of slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; 

2. The engineering that drove the 


British Army from Boston; 

3. The fortification of West Point, 
which kept open the communication be- 
tween New England and the South dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, without 
which the American cause would have 
been lost; and, 

4. The saving of Washington’s Army 
near White Plains when defeat woul! 
have been fatal. 

Each of these things was a matter of 
the first importance, which turned the 
currents of history. Each was a turning 
point in the fate, not only of America, but 
of Constitutional Liberty itself. 

It seems to me the proof is clear in 
every case as to every matter but one. 
As to that, he has made the claim for 
himself, and the fact that he was not a 
man who made claims for himself war- 
rants us in trusting him for that one, 
even if he be not supported by other tes- 
timony. 

In 1888 the five States of the North- 
western Territory united to celebrate the 
centennial of its foundation, and they did 
me the honor of asking me to de- 
liver the address on that occasion. I 
spent more than six months of solid 
study of the history of that mighty event, 
hoping that if what I should say on that 


occasion should be preserved at the end 
of another century, I might not have 
said anything that would not stand the 
criticism of posterity. 

The result of my study was a brief 
address of a few pages, and the leaving 
out of what would have made a volume 
of much length. I take more credit for 
what I did not say on that occasion than 
for what I said. 

I have no doubt of the absolute and 
unquestioned truth of the historic con- 
clusions to which I came. The more I 
study that noble history, the more I see 
that the pervading genius and soul of the 
Ohio settlement was Rufus Putnam. 

There are men who stand at the part- 
ing of the ways and who divert for all 
time the currents of history. I say that 
it was given by God to him to do that on 
four important occasions pregnant with 
the fate of liberty and of the country. 

The first was the expulsion of the 
British Army from the ‘soil of Massa- 
chusetts. General Washington, with a 
few cannon, dragged by oxen across the 
country from Ticonderoga, and with am- 
munition hardly enough to fire a salute, 
with an audacity that would have made 
him an expert in some modern games of 
chance, had kept the British Army, su- 
perior in force to his, within its en- 
trenchments in Boston. 

Congress was scolding and reproach- 
ing him for his inactivity. Washington 
had 13,000 men intrenched in Boston. 
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Sir William Howe had 11,000 of the 
flower of the British Army, veterans, 
most of them, of many a hard fought 
Continental field. They had, too, a pow- 
erful fleet commanding the mouth of 
Charles River and all the wide ap- 
proaches along the coast. 

One night Rufus Putnam was sum- 
moned to a council of war in Cambridge. 
Three weeks before, with the training of 
a country millwright, he had been ap- 
pointed, contrary to his earnest remon- 
strance, Engineer of the American Army. 
Washington told his officers that they 
must make an attack on Boston over the 
ice, attacking the British General in his 
intrenchments, or his army must be dis- 
banded and go home, and the cause of 
the Revolution must be abandoned. It 
was then proposed to erect fortifications 
on Dorchester Heights, which com- 
manded the city. The frost was two feet 
deep in the ground. Yet that was the al- 
ternative to marching over the ice to 
attack the British forces intrenched in 
the town, and protected by the fleet. 

Putnam walked back to his tent in 
Roxbury. By the way he saw a light in 


the headquarters of General Heath. He 
said to his companion, “ Let us go in and 
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call on the General.” He found on 
Heath’s table a book, just published, en- 
titled “ Muller’s Military Engineering.” 
He looked at it casually, and asked Heath 
to lend it to him. Heath replied that 
he never lent his books. Putnam asked 
again, and was refused. Putnam then 
said to him: “ You are one of the men 
who a few weeks ago compelled me to 
take a position for which I declared my- 
self unfit. Now, the first chance I have 
to learn anything about it, you won’t lend 
me the book which may help me.” Heath 
gave way. Putnam took it home. Be- 
fore he went to bed he glanced at the 
index. The word chandelier caught his 
eye, a word he had never seen in that 
connection before. He looked at the text 
and found the chandelier consisted of a 
frame of logs 20 or 30 feet long, of four 
timbers, like an old-fashioned bedstead, 
mortised together, the space within filled 
with faggots, to make a breastwork. In 
two minutes he had his scheme for forti- 
fying Dorchester Heights. He set to 
work the next day and ordered his men 
to cut the logs and bring the faggots. 
When the British General went to bed 
on the night of March 4th, 1776, Dor- 
chester Heights seemed to him just as 




















Ohio Company’s Land Office. This was built in 1788, and in it Rufus Putnam transacted the 
affairs of the Ohio Company. 
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nature and the husbandmen had left them 
for the last century. When he rubbed his 
eyes in the morning, Sir William Howe 
saw the fortifications, of which he said 
that they seemed as if they had been the 
work of 30,000 for three months. Ed- 
mund Burke said that they seemed to 
revive the old stories of Arabian en- 
chantment. Putnam also, by Washing- 
ton’s express orders, got some barrels 
and filled them with stones to roll down 
on the British if they attacked them. 
Howe was a man of spirit. He or- 
dered an instant attack. Earl Percy was 
to lead it. But 
there came a storm 


+ ee 


like that which dis- a 


persed the Ar- 
mada, and in the 
three or four days 
the fortifications 
were _ completed 
and impregnable. 
The English Army 
evacuated Boston, 
bag and baggage, 
horse, foot and 
dragoons. The 
Americans, under 
Israel Putnam, 
marched in with 
drums beating and 
colors flying. Im- 
perialism sailed 
down the harbor, 
and American Lib- 
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ish General and saved the army. His 
modest statement of this transaction, 
which he attributes to a special interpo- 
sition of Providence, will be found in 
his “ Memoirs,” page 63. 

Washington said that Rufus Putnam 
was the best engineer officer in our serv- 
ice, whether French or American. It 
was he who fortified West Point, thereby 
keeping open the communication between 
New England and the South. If that 
communication had been interrupted the 
Revolution must have failed. Fort Put- 
nam still remains at West Point, as his 
enduring monu- 
ment. When the 
war ended Wash- 
ington directed 
him to prepare a 
scheme of fortifi- 
cations for the 
entire frontier of 
the country. This 
was done by Put- 
nam. The plans 
drawn by him are 
now in the Library 
of Marietta Col- 
lege. 

But his greatest 
achievement re- 
mains to be told. 
To him, under God, 
it is owing that the 
great Northwest 
was dedicated for- 


erty took its place. = Founder of the first permanent settlement in the ever to Freedom, 


Now, suppose the 
British had held 
Boston until their reinforcements came. 
Suppose the men of Massachusetts, who 
furnished more troops for the Revolu- 
tionary War than all the Southern States 
together, had been kept at home, with 
Boston in the power of the British Army, 
what would have become of our Revo- 
lution ? 

Is it not true that this man by his 
action diverted the current of history, 
and that that little flash of his genius at 
midnight was a historic epoch in the 
annals of mankind ? 

Again, when Washington’s Army was 
hard pressed at White Plains, the single 
greatest peril of our Revolutionary War, 
Rufus Putnam, at the greatest personal 
hazard, penetrated the plans of the Brit- 


Northwest Territory 


Education and Lib- 
erty. 

In 1783 Timothy Pickering wrote a 
letter to Mr. Hodgdon, the delegate in 
the Continental Congress from Essex 
County, in which he said there was a plan 
among the officers of the Revolutionary 
War in the possession of General Put- 
nam and General Huntington, to settle 
the Ohio Territory with a company of 
veteran soldiers. Pickering adds that it 
is the inexorable condition of that plan 
that there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said terri- 
tory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted. 

Huntington is never heard from in the 
matter again. For the next four years 
Putnam is repeatedly urging his plan 
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upon Washington. Washington replies, 
expressing his hearty interest and ap- 
proval, but declares he can do nothing 
with Congress. 

There was an attempt in Congress to 
pass an Ordinance for the organization 
of the Territory, with a provision drawn 
by Jefferson for the exclusion of slavery 
after 1800. If that had been enacted, 
subsequent events prove beyond ques- 
tion that slavery would have got a foot- 
ing there and never could have been dis- 
lodged. 

But even that mild enactment found 
little favor in Congress, either North or 
South. The clause prohibiting slavery 
was stricken out. ‘The Ordinance was 
reported later without it. But it died in 
the Congress of 1786. 

In 1787 Putnam was ready to move. 
In the meantime he had issued from his 
house in Rutland a call for a convention 
of veteran soldiers to settle the Ohio 
Territory. The convention met, chose 
him, General Parsons and Manasseh 
Cutler to obtain a grant from Congress. 
Parsons repaired to New York for that 
purpose. But he made no impression on 
Congress, and his plans, for some reason 
not now apparent, were disapproved by 
Putnam and Cutler. 

Then Cutler was dispatched. He was 
the most competent man on the continent, 
unless we except Franklin, for such a 
mission. He met Putnam in Boston and 
settled with him the principles upon 
which he should obtain the cession of the 
Western lands. 

When he came to New York he found, 
as has been stated, that the old Ordi- 
nance had died in the previous Congress. 
But he commanded the situation. He 
was ready to pay’a large sum of money 
into the sorely embarrassed public treas- 
ury. He was ready to exchange the 
claims of half-pay of the men whom he 
represented for a payment in land. More 
important still, this settlement would 
hasten the tardy evacuation of the Brit- 
ish in the Northwestern Territory. It 
would interpose a shield of veteran sol- 
diers between the defenseless settlers of 
West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania 
and New York and the most powerful 
and war-like tribe of Indians on the con- 
tinent. 

Even more important still, this set- 
tlement would determine in favor of the 
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United States the wavering allegiance of 
the Northwest, many of whose people 
were inclined to a union with Spain in 
the control of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. 

On October oth, 1784, General 
Washington says in a letter to Governor 
Harrison, of Virginia: 


“The Western States (I speak now from 
my own observation) stand, as it were, upon 
a pivot. The touch of a feather would turn 
them any way.” 


In a letter in 1790 Fisher Ames asked 
Rufus Putnam: 


“Can we retain the Western country within 
the Government of the United States, and, if 
we can, of what use will it be to them?” 


Congress brought forward from the 
files of the last session the defunct Or- 
dinance, and assured Cutler that it would 
be passed at once. He, accordingly, 
thinking that his mission has succeeded, 
went on a journey to Philadelphia for a 
few days, where the Federal Convention 
was in session. 

But the Ordinance was reported with- 
out the clause prohibiting slavery. 
Nathan Dane and his committee had left 
the part of Hamlet out of the play. He 
says in a letter to Rufus King, written 
just after, that he did not report that 
because he did not believe it could be 
passed. 

But, as appears from the annexed 
reproduction, it was moved by Dane from 
the floor. The print in part shows the 
original Ordinance. The amendment is 
in the handwriting of Nathan Dane. Un- 
questionably this provision, an indis- 
pensable condition of the original scheme 
of 1783, was part of Cutler’s instructions 
at Boston, and it was due to them that it 
was inserted, after it had been more than 
once defeated in Congress, and after 
Nathan Dane had despaired of its ac- 
ceptance and had declined to report it, 
even in 1787. 

If that territory had been settled from 
Virginia, as Kentucky was, or from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, as Missouri was, and 
our Civil War had come on, 15,000,000 
people, five great States, one million sol- 
diers, would have been on the other side 
in the great conflict. We of the North- 
east would have now been citizens of a 
little confederacy by the Atlantic, or 
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The Dane Amendment to Government Ordinance Relating to Territory Northwest of the Ohio River 


would now have been citizens of a great 
slave-holding confederacy. 

This Ohio Territory got many emi- 
grants, as it was, from the Southern 


States. They tried to establish slavery. 
The Ohio convention met in 1802. Rufus 
Putnam was a member of it, and a son of 
Manasseh Cutler, a former ally of Put- 
nam in his work for the freedom of 
Ohio, was in bed at his hotel. Rufus 
Putnam took him out of bed at midnight, 
saying, “ You must get up at the risk of 
your life and come with me, for they are 
going to establish slavery in Ohio.” The 
two men went to the convention, and 
slavery was beaten by one vote. 

This country has contributed many 
great men to human history. But if 
most of them had never lived, there 
would have been plenty of others to take 
their places. Massachusetts and New 
York and Pennsylvania would hardly 
have missed most of the men whose 
statues are found in their public squares, 
and whose portraits are in their picture 
galleries, if they had never been born. 


They were the representatives and lead- 
ers of the prevailing opinion and char- 
acter of the nation. But there would 
have been other representatives and lead- 
ers in plenty. That is true of the day 
when our political independence was 
won. It has been true of the later days 
when our literary and intellectual inde- 
pendence has been won, and when our 
manufacturing and commercial inde- 
pendence has been achieved. But there 
has been but one Washington, but one 
Franklin, but one Marshall, but one 
Emerson. 

I do not claim for Rufus Putnam that 
his was one of the great intellects of the 
world. But I venture to think that he 
has a right to rank with these four meh 
by reason of the fact that bit for what he 
did the cause of Independence and of 
Liberty would have been lost, on at least 
four great occasions. But for him, the 
majestic stream would have turned in 
another direction, would have worked 
out for itself another channel, and would 
have emptied into another sea. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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BY FRANCIS E, LUEPP 
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HE nomination of Charles W. Fair- 
banks as Vice-Presidential candi- 
date on the Republican ticket was 

really the nomination of the State of In- 
diana. In other words, Mr. Fairbanks’s 
control of the politics of his State is such 
as no other leader since Oliver P. Morton 
has exerted. Next to Senator Hanna he 
probably would be accorded first place in 
the list of recent American politicians for 
his ability as an organizer. The methods 
of the two men differ so essentially, how- 
ever, that no fair comparison could be 
made between them by any system of 
parallels. Hanna was of the command- 
ing type. He was positive, obviously 
alert at all times, aggressive in spite of 
his genial manner, direct in his state- 
ments and unchanging of purpose. Fair- 
banks is a still hunter. He makes no 


enemies except through exasperation 


with his refusal to lose his temper. He 
never provokes a battle and never ap- 
parently encourages his adversary to 
come on. Whoever descends upon him 
with hostile design finds him seft-voiced 
and gentle, unruffled outwardly, beaming 
all around, perhaps just a trifle shy. But 
disposed to retreat or surrender? Oh, 
dear, no! While the intending assailant 
is rampaging about, and brandishing his 
arms, and making faces and uttering 
threats of slaughter, Fairbanks is quietly 
spreading his net. Woe to the fatuous 
soul who charges down upon him with 
the notion that so bland and smiling a 
gentleman is harmless, for he will have a 
chance to repent his folly in captivity. 
Senator Voorhees was known in the 
Senate and its purlieus as the Tall Syca- 
more of the Wabash. The title would ap- 
ply with far more appropriateness to Fair- 
banks, who succeeded him in 1897. Fair- 
banks is so tall and slender that with his 
large head he has to stoop very slightly to 
keep a proper poise in walking, as well 
as to bring his ear and his lips somewhere 
near the level of the ordinary man with 
whom he holds oral converse. Voorhees 
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was, in the Senate as well as out, the 
jury lawyer; Fairbanks puts no fiery 
rhetoric into his speeches, but argues 
with his audience as with a court. If he 
regards a controversy as worth carrying 
on he will not shirk it, and will put the 
best view of his side to the front; but he 
will do this in such a way as to convey 
no possible personal affront, and as.if he 
assumed on general principles that his 
adversary really agreed with him, tho 
compelled by adventitious conditions to 
take the opposite ground. There is hard- 
ly a public speaker in the country who 
can take it for granted that there is no 
other side to a proposition than his own, 
and yet treat with such respect the per- 
functory suggestions from the misguided 
or uninformed gentleman who essays to 
make a case against him. His manner 
breathes the spirit of the patient teacher 
wrestling with the pupil who is putting 
foolish questions only for mischief, while 
the other boys and girls are looking on 
to see who is coming off the better in the 
encounter. 

Mr. Fairbanks was born on a farm, 
and his boyhood was spent in the fields 
and forest. But, like many other suc- 
cessful men of modern times, he had to 
pick up a little money at newspaper work 
while preparing himself for his profes- 
sional career at the bar. While a student 
at Wesleyan University he met a young 
woman who afterward became his wife, 
and who, besides bringing to him of her 
own volition a willing heart and ready 
hand of help, by accident threw into his 
way the opportunity of a lifetime, which 
he was quick to seize. They had settled 
down in Indianapolis. . Her father was 
connected with the Terre Haute & 
Evansville Railroad, which failed, and 
the young lawyer was called in to 
straighten out some of its affairs. With 
that genius for hard work which has 
stood him in good stead in many later 
emergencies, he plunged into his task as 
if it contained a million-dollar fee. It 
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did not of itself; but that one case was 
handled so cleanly and completely that 
no railroad enterprise of any account has 
been undertaken in Indiana since then 
without his having a share in it. Ready 


insight into the possibilities of develop- 
ment of a piece of property and a pru- 
dent husbanding and reclassification of 
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its resources have been the main keys 
to his success as a railroad lawyer. They 
have also enabled him to put his money 
into the best ventures while they were 
still hanging apparently in the balance, 
and to grow rich along with the other 
first security-holders. He has also been 
very happy in his real estate investments. 

The late President McKinley was a 
great admirer of Senator Fairbanks. 
They belonged in one sense to the same 
school of politicians, in preferring to 
treat every adversary as a possible friend. 
McKinley, however, had a gift for say- 
ing simple things in a most impressive 
manner; Fairbanks would be noted 
rather for saying impressive things in a 
conventional manner. This difference 
always did and always will put Mc- 
Kinley, in the popular esteem, among the 
wise and profound statesmen of his gen- 
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eration, whereas Fairbanks will never get 
full credit for what he really has said 
and done. Fairbanks is a man who wears 
well, however, and possibly with all his 
seeming reserve he is actually a very 
frank man when frankness strikes him 
as called for. This was illustrated when, 
in 1888, the Republican party in the 
State of Indiana was rent from top to 
bottom by the factional warfare between 
Harrison and Gresham. Fairbanks sided 
with Gresham, altho knowing that the 
latter had a minority for a following. 
Before going to the national convention 
that summer Fairbanks told Harrison 
candidly that he should support Gresham. 
Harrison, who was a suspicious man by 
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nature and very bitter in his animosity 
toward Gresham, was taken quite by sur- 
prise at this. straightforward treatment, 
and expressed his gratification with un- 
affected cordiality. 

He had reason later to feel even more 
kindly toward Fairbanks, who, at a point 
when the two factions were about to 
clash in the presence of the whole conven- 
tion, with bad results for the party at 
large, went to Harrison’s representative 
and arranged a modus vivendi under 
which, however much they might differ 
over local affairs, they should keep the 
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peace in the national arena instead of 
mutually encouraging the enemy. Both 
sides lived up to the compact like men. 
With a nice sense of his obligation as a 
leader to set a good example to his fol- 
lowers, he was the first prominent man 
in Indiana, after Harrison had been 
nominated, to offer his services on the 
stump. Stirred by this, the whole 
Gresham contingent turned in and gave 
their late foe a most generous support 
both during the campaign and at the 
polls. 

There is a side to Mr. Fairbanks’s na- 
ture which does not come to the light 
for exploitation very often, and then by 
accident—that is, his interest in strug- 
gling young men from his own section 
of country. He has been the means of 
setting more than one ambitious and 
promising young fellow upon his feet, 
and, of course, they are his debtors for 
life. In these beneficences he exercises 
the same caution as in his own political 
walk. Not everybody who applies to 
him for assistance gets it, by any means ; 
but he shrewdly reserves what he has to 
do and give for those whom he believes 
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capable of making effective use of it. 
Mrs. Fairbanks is said to be his trusted 
adviser in such matters as in others. She 
has the same taste for politics as her hus- 
band, but goes at the business in a more 
pronounced way. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Fairbanks 
has ever made any special use of the coat- 
of-arms which belongs to him as a mem- 
ber of the group of American descend- 
ants of Jonathan Fairebanke, the English 
ancestor, who migrated in the seven- 
teenth century and settled in Content- 
ment—later christened Dedham—in the 
present Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. In view of the fact that the Sena- 
tor has been the architect of his own 
fortunes, and that he was nominated for 
Vice-President with a view to making 
him a candidate for President four years 
hence, he could afford to set up a new 
insignia of his own. It was one of his 
colleagues in the Senate who suggested 
that he should take a crane for a crest, 
since, “ tho, like the crane, he may seem 
merely to meditate, when he shoots out 
his neck he usually gets a fish.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Bells of the Fourth of July 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Wzat is it throbs adown the night 
With golden falls and silvery swells? 
From placid plain and slope and hight 
It is the pean of the bells; 


It is the echo of the note 

(Hearken the vibrant midnight chime!) 
From one now memorab!‘e throat 

In Revolutionary time. 


“Freedom! ”—the sound assailed the sky; 
It filled, it thrilled the souls of men 

On that old day of red July 
Within the ancient home of Penn. 


Then Might engirt our struggling sires; . 
Before it did they falter? nay! 

For Right they lit their beacon-fires 
On windy hill, by wide sea-bay. 


And on through sanguinary years, 
Spurred by the bell’s exultant peal, 
Freely they shed their blood and tears 
To win and weld the Commonweal. 


Not now, as then, do foes without 
With ravin menace us and wrath; 

Not now, as then, does ogre Doubt 
Threat the fair promise of our path. 


Sea-girt, embattled, and secure, 
The rise and set of sun we face; 

If we but hold our purpose pure, 
Who shall surpass us in the race? 


If we but heed the bells !—their tale 
Of how our fathers made us free,— 
Then shall no human power avail 
To darken our high destiny! 
Cumton, N. Y 





‘¢A Bachelor 


Maid” 


and Common 


Sense 
BY MARION HARLAND 


[We had our say last week in the editorial columns in reply to some of our 


“Bachelor Maid's"’ reasons for not marrying. 


Feeling that our masculine protests 


would not be considered final, we have asked Marion Harland to end the discussion, 
believing that she would do it as well as any woman we know of.—EpI!Tor. ] 


HALF-TRUTH is a dangerous 
thing. When a conscientious rea- 
soner, willing to weigh his op- 

ponent’s con as fairly as he estimates 
his own pro, finds himself “ up against ” 
a battery of ingenious special plead- 
ings founded upon half-truths, he is 
likely to lose his bearings for a moment 
and maybe his head. If the reasoner be 
a woman the chances are against her 
keeping temper and patience in the cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the few disadvantages of be- 
longing to what Frances Power Cobb 
(herself a cogent debater—and a 
spinster) taught us to call “ The Mother 
Sex,” is that each of us adopts theory 
and belief as her very own—thought of 
her thought, heart of her heart. 

This admission of a feminine foible 
is the preamble to a partial analysis of 
“A Bachelor Maid’s” disquisition upon 
the causes that have held her back from 
entering the holy (?) estate of matri- 
mony. 

(The bracketed interrogation point is 
a courteous concession to our “able 
young” Professorin’s “frank and un- 
conventional confession” of doubt and 
opinion—not a fling at  churchly 
phraseology. ) 

Emulating her frankness, I acknowl- 
edge that judicial coolness forsook me 
at the first reading’ of a paper which 
simple-minded folk who have held over 
from a former generation will agree 
with me in pronouncing startling, to say 
the least. After a second perusal my 
shaken wits settled down upon their lees. 
A saving sense of humor should have a 
higher rank among Christian graces 
than is awarded to it by theologians. 
This second reading proved to me that 
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“A Bachelor Maid” is of the Mother 
Sex. Her theory is her bantling, and 
runs away, sometimes, with sober rea- 
son. 

It builds men of straw and challenges 
them to a bout of fisticuffs ; it tempts her 
to tilt with windmills. Like a wise mas- 
ter builder, she loses no time in laying 
her corner stone. Like an architect of 
the (alleged) gentler sex, she comes 
back to it, once and again, tapping it with 
the trowel of illustration to test its sta- 
bility. 

Her basic proposition is 
“the solid, elemental conviction of man that 
the rdle divinely appointed for woman to play 
in the Marriage Drama is that of the Fool.” 


The caucus of matrons of assorted 
ages in the drawing room scene, which 
is our curtain-raiser, likewise, 


“with apparent unanimity delivered the ver- 
dict that the only way to be a truly happy mar- 
ried woman was to be a fool. That was what 
they said—in plain English. Whether they 
wished themselves to be classed among the 
fools or the unhappily married, considerations 
of delicacy forbade me to inquire.” 


That they were equally unanimous in 
the desire that our “ Bachelor Maid,” 
evidently a favorite with each of them, 
ought to marry, and were constantly 
maneuvering to effect this end, would 
have been proof positive to an unprej- 
udiced, commonplace listener that the 
whole discussion was talk for talk’s sake. 
Not one of the gossippers would have 
endured an adverse criticism of her hus- 
band from any other member of the 
coterie. It is as true that the most amia- 
ble and brainless would have resented 
hotly the imputation that she was a fool. 

The prattle “ A Bachelor Maid” dig- 
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nifies into a “contention” was lip-talk, 
such as, I blush to say, one hears every 
day among a certain class of women. It 
is a tongue-trick, in wretched taste, it is 
true, but not worthy of serious attention. 
Had our author’s mother-wit been on 
guard she must have reached this de- 
cision by another route. These talkers 
were her friends and gentlewomen. Had 
they meant one-tenth of what they said 
in condemnation of marriage they would 
have beaten her back from the verge of 
the gulf instead of trying to push her 
over. Fools are not, of necessity, inhu- 
man. 

Ruling out, then, the evidence of sense- 
less words, idly uttered, come we to con- 
clusions drawn by our youthful pundit 
from association with divers admirers. 
Their numbers, if not their quality, tes- 
tify to the “attractions” for which we 
have an editorial voucher. 

One swain, indicated airily as “the 
last man I was engaged to,” was so far 
left to himself and his evil genius as to 
remark 


“under a peculiarly witching moon ”—“ Dar- 
ling! whenever questions of judgment arise in 
our married life, My WILL must be supreme.” 


“ Darling ” may not carry our sympa- 
thies with her in all stages of her con- 
tention. We are one with her in spirit 
when she turns her back upon the un- 
glittering lure of marriage with a stupid 
despot. We almost forgive the vehement 
outbreak succeeding the tale of her dis- 
illusion : 


“T lack that traditional instinct universally 
declared to be as essential a part of wonian as 
any of her physical organs—the imperative 
need of a husband of such superior intelligence 
that he may be ‘looked up to.’ It is altogether 
heterodox, I know; but honestly, if one of us 
has got to be a fool, I should enjoy a great 
deal more complacency in feeling that my hus- 
band was that one.” 


We, her elders,—I do not say her su- 
periors—having been witnesses at one 
time and another of the pitiable humilia- 
tion of wives whose husbands make 
fools of themselves, smile at the girl’s 
ignorance, and let the hasty speech pass 
for what it is worth. 

Matter for serious reflection attends 
upon_her loverly experiences with men 
of finer grain and broader culture than 
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the tasteless blunderer. Here she shall 


tell her own story: 


“Certain of the same young men whose 
studies I had shared (assisted sometimes, dare 
I add?) have with fervor and tenderness held 
out to me the a!luring prospect of broiling their 
beefsteak while they went on with the studies. 
And I suppose my whole disinclination to wed 
grows out of just this one thing: that I have 
been appalled by the hideous inequality of the 
condition which marriage offers to the man 
and to me, when we have come up to the wed- 
ding point essentially alike in our past train- 
ing and our ideals for the future. 

“The best of them have never, so far as I 
am aware, contemplated making mie anything 
but their housekeeper.” 


In this connection we are introduced 
to another fiancé—whether the first, 
second, third, or next to the last, we are 
not told: 


“The troub'e with you,’ he sneered, in the 
quarrel which marked the close of our highly 
cyclonic betrothal, ‘is that you know too much. 
I can never excuse you, if you are my wife, 
from the domestic and maternal duties that 
you were made for!’ I had had quite a little 
experience previous to Harry, but never before 
in my life had the revolting consciousness been 
forced upon me as he forced it of what some 
men want a wife for. The married life of 
which I have permitted myself to dream con- 
tains a husband who may be willing—even 
proud—to give me encouragement and inspira- 
tion to develop in my chosen fie'd of work as 
I, in turn, would offer appreciative sympathy 
to him in his; what my various lovers have 
desired in me is, as it appears, a mother for 
their children.” 


Harry’s talk was plain enough in all 
conscience, from the standpoint of the 
average American woman: The deduc- 
tion of the ci-devant and repeatedly- 
betrothed puts the case yet more baldly: 


“From psychological and physical culture 
magazines I learn that men select their wives 
as they judge of stock at a fair, from the 
‘points’ which indicate their suitability for 
breeding purposes. So for my offers of mar- 
riage I may thank my physical conformation! 
This enables us to give a true definition to that 
much abused word ‘womanliness.’ It is a 
quatity to be attained by gymnastic exercises! 
I do not know how to express my feelings 
upon this point and make it printable. Pious 
platitudes upon the beauty of large families, 
the glory of motherhood, et id genus omne, are 
susceptible of refined. even poetical treatment, 
but the disgusting and unromantic conditions 
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to this supposedly beatific result, which every 
woman must face—we may speak of them 
guardedly to our physicians, but we do not 
discuss them in polite society.” 


After which eminently “ printable ” 
exposition of the views and motives of 
mankind in general and husbands in 
particular, we have illustrations galore of 
the bestial selfishness of men, and the 
consequent wrongs to wives of exquisite 
refinement and brilliant intellectual at- 
tainments, “imprisoned in nurseries, 
their mental activity hampered by end- 
less domestic burdens and bodily pain” 
—adding to burden and pain by the 
yearly advent of unwelcome babies. We 
hear of a poor woman forty-two years 
old, whose insanity is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the tale of nine children. 
Of another martyr to wifely obligations 
we read: 


“Everybody knew why she lost her reason, 
and her husband knew it, too; but each time 
she was sent back from the asylum there was 
a new baby, until she had the good fortune to 
die in the birth of one.” 

“T am not prepared to say ”—s ays our essay- 
ist in a fine burst of candor—“ that I absolutely 
refuse to accept the charge of motherhood, but 
I do refuse—and I have no words to express 
the loathing with which I regard the idea—to 
be looked upon as a mere means of swelling 
the census report. Stripped of all its fine lan- 
guage, that is what all this prating of the 
beauty of large families amounts to. And yet 
I do not believe that there is, or ever has been, 
a large family which resulted from anything 
so high-minded as the deliberate desire of both 
parents to rear good citizens for the State. 
That some members of such families do turn 
out valuable citizens proves nothing more in 
their favor than the occasional fact that some 
woman, like Elizabeth Cady Stanton, may have 
the mental and physical strength to achieve 
something in spite of her numerous children.” 


One wife has kept her senses 


“through twenty years of enforced surrender 
to a man who is her inferior save in the one 
all-important quality of brute force. Yet I 
wish that it were in my power to picture her 
face and voice as she has said to me: 
“*Hel!? Do you think I can be afraid of it 
after the hell of my whole married life?’” 


If I quote freely it is because I would 
do full justice to both sides of te ques- 
tion. 

In my preamble I spoke of half- 
truths. The most obstinate opponent of 
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race suicide cannot gainsay the modicum 
of truth there is in what “A Bachelor 
Maid” has set down. There are brutal 
husbands and patient, -long suffering 
wives even in a country where there are 
more happy homes than in any other 
under God’s heaven. In some house- 
holds children are born yearly, and the 
excess of care thus imposed now and 
then drives a feeble woman out of her 
senses. Some homes are hells upon 
earth. I have been so unhappy as to 
learn this from the lips of no less than 
three men—all of them good men and 
true—each goaded to desperate word 
and deed by the woman he had taken 
for better and for worse. In one case 
the worst had succeeded worse in an un- 
governable temper that spared neither 
neighbor, kinsman, husband nor child 
when the virago’s blood was up, and it 
was seldom down. Another shrew 
joined the pleasant vice of the morphine 
habit to a bitter temper. A third was a 
helpless drunkard and a fool to boot. 

Shall I, therefore, preach down mar- 
ried life as an inferno for all men? Dare 
I argue that women marry that they 
may be supported in their evil courses 
by husbands who cannot get out of the 
hell into which love and mistaken faith 
in feminine virtues and graces* have 
plunged them? 

“T’m not denyin’ as women is fools,” 
says Mrs. Poyser, the inimitable. “ God 
A’mighty made ’em to match the men.” 

Reverse the sexes, and you have a 
plain, commonsensible comment upon 
one-sided diatribes against the sex which 
has for ages had the name of the domi- 
nant power. 

Centuries of depreciation of women’s 
mental caliber—centuries which made 
possible the masterhood of husbands and 
the serfdom of wives—have left their 
trace upon the bully and the illiterate. 
Semi-occasionally, one meets with a so- 
called educated-man, who contends that 
ancient conditions are unalterable be- 
cause they are the appointment of Him 
who made the man first, and then the 
woman. Such do not represent the read- 
ing public for whom our Professorin 
writes and THE INDEPENDENT prints. . 

As a woman who loves and champions 
her sex, and who has lived a long time 
in a world which is as yet new to our 
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frank and able “ Bachelor Maid,” I deny 
emphatically that brutality, lust and bar- 
barous selfishness on the part of men 
are the rule in communities composed of 
reputable, English-speaking people who 
send their daughters as well as their sons 
to college, and are themselves law-abid- 
ing, God-fearing citizens. Physicians 
and vital statistic records prove that 
large families are the exception with na- 
tive born Americans. Philanthropists 
will testify sadly to the blindness of wife- 
seekers in never taking into considera- 
tion such questions as guide stock- 
raisers. Tupper’s admonition to the ar- 
dent Coelebs of his generation to “ think 
of the children whom the Lard may give 
thee of her,” has no place in the thoughts 
of the young man who would a-wooing 
go in free America. In point of fact, 
your athlete, glorying in his youth and 
muscle, is more likely to set his affections 
upon a narrow chested, hipless wisp 
of a girl, whose fragility appeals to his 
affluent vitality for protection, than upon 
the broad-jumper, fast runner and deep 
breather who has carried off field prizes 
at Vassar or Bryn Mawr. 

Since plain speech is the order of the 
day, I subjoin as the sad conviction of 
one to whom the prospect of race suicide 
is abhorrent that generations unborn 
would have a better chance in the sur- 
vival of the fittest if this matter of phys- 
ical sanity were considered seriously and 
long before the choice of husband or wife 
is made. 

Our Professorin has had her maiden 
dreams, we learn from herself. She has 
so far encouraged these fancies as to 
formulate a matrimonial creed, and to 
defend it: 

“T have expended a considerable amount of 
breath and cerebral matter in arguing that the 
only ideal marriage would come when the 
husband and wife stood on an equal plane in 
intellectual equipment and freedom to use it.” 


This sentence is in close connection 
with the assertion that if men do not 
actually prefer fools to sensible’ women 
the fool makes a better wife than one 
who stands upon an equality, intellectual- 
ly, with her husband. The imputation 
dishonors our sisters and our brother- 
man. The imagination of the candid 
reader sets beside the solitary instance 
to the contrary cited by “A Bachelor 
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Maid” a long line of married lovers— 
wedded in mind and in heart—who 
have wrought together to make the 
world better and happier. 

The William Howitts; the S. C. 
Halls; the David Garricks; Sir Charles 
James Napier and his accomplished con- 
sort and literary collaborator ; Chevalier 
Bunsen, erudite to a marvel, encouraged 
and aided in his almost unparalleled 
literary career by the woman he adored 
—and to whom he paid the tribute, in 
dying—“ In thy eyes, dear wife, I have 
seen the Eternal;” the Robert Brown- 
ings ; George Henry Lewes and “ George 
Eliot ;” in our own country Dr. Stowe 
and Harriet Beecher, his wife ; Dr. Howe 
and Julia Ward, his wife—time would 
fail me were I to attempt a list of those 
whom the age delights to honor. I 
would not dare essay to catalog the 
vaster number of wedded worthies 
whose fame has never gone beyond the 
circumscribed areas glorified by their in- 
dwelling and joint labors. We have all 
read and admired Dr. Holmes’s beauti- 
ful figure of the great vessel moving 
majestically out of the harbor, impelled 
and guided by the gallant little tug which 
has locked arms with it. In this -con- 
nection I may observe that one of the 
choicest autograph letters in my pos- 
session is from the genial “ Autocrat,” 
in which he says, apropos of a book he 
had done me the honor to read and to 
like : 


“TI ought to know something of the worth 
of ‘ Eve’s Daughters,’ having lived with one of 
the best of them for forty years.” 


No amount of higher education will 
shake, much less reverse, the heaven- 
ordained law of the gravitation of man 
to woman and woman to man in the 
relation which brings more joy and more 
of joy’s dark relative minor, sorrow, into 
the solemn opus we call human life than 
all other influences combined. If it be a 
pious platitude to link the names of 
Home and Heaven and to talk reverently 
of the glory of Motherhood, the platitude 
has a sublime precedent. The com- 
munion of saints is the Great Family on 
earth and in heaven; when the All- 
Father would let us into fullest compre- 
hension of his love, he likens it to the 
mother’s devotion to her offspring. 
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“So far as my circle of acquaintance goes 
there is precious little foundation in fact for 
the repeated assertion that the rearing of chil- 
dren develops the noblest qualities in woman,” 


says “ A Bachelor Maid,” and with more 
flippancy than aptness or good taste. 

The limitations of space forbid me to 
argue this point. Suffer but one sug- 
gestion. We immortalize the utterance 
of the painter who spent years in pov- 
erty and toil that he might approximate 
the ideal he had set for himself when he 
adopted his profession, excusing what 
his critics termed “ willful waste” by 
saying, “I paint for posterity.” We 
mothers work for posterity in a truer 
and higher sense of the phrase. 

One more, and a final, quotation from 
our vivacious essayist: 


“To me, if I would have love and a home, 
the alternative presented is the renunciation of 
every other dear ambition. Perhaps I have no 
right to have any other ambition, but itis 
there, and it has grown up with me. ‘ 
It is an honest love for the studies of which 
my school days gave me a glimpse, and of 
which the pursuit of my profession opens an 
ever-widening vista.” 


Then—in heaven’s name and for the 
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sake of that section of humanity com- 
manded by the ever-widening vista, let 
her renounce all thoughts of marriage, 
and give up playing at love-making, 
which, from her point of view, is: down- 
right degradation! Let her content her- 
self, once for all, with the dear ambitions 
nobody who knows her should tempt her 
to forego. 

As to the compulsion laid upon her 
conscience by officious match-makers, we 
may borrow Tallyrand’s retort to the 
luckless lampoonist’s “ Mais Monsieur, 
il faut vivre” — 

“Je ne vois pas la necessité!” 

“A Bachelor Maid,” with all her 
brains and ready wit, has been singu- 
larly unlucky, according to her own 
showing, in the matter of masculine ac- 
quaintances, particularly unfortunate 
in her several betrothals, and not happy 
in her selection of women friends. I fail 
to see any propriety in the further prose- 
cution of love affairs, or in hearkening 
to the solicitations, as futile as ill-judged, 
that she would abandon what she con- 
siders dignified and ennobling for an 
ignoble sphere and downright “ humilia- 
tion.” 

Pompton, N, J. 
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Literature 


Lord Acton’s Letters* 


Lorp Acton is known as the prodigy 
of historical learning, who wrote hundreds 
of articles but never a book, and who 
had an ambition all his life to compose 
a History of Liberty. He made no se- 
cret of his desire to his friends and 
referred facetiously to it—“‘‘H. L.,’ p. 
20,000.” He was by descent German 
and French as well as English, and spoke 
and wrote these languages and Italian 
with equal facility. He was born in 
Italy a Catholic, lived in youth and ma- 
turing as much on the Continent as in 
England, was a schoolboy under Car- 
dinal Wiseman, was refused admission, 
as a Catholic, at Cambridge, and did bet- 
ter by putting himself under the tuition 
of the great German ecclesiastical his- 
torian, Dr. Dollinger; he then spent 
some time with his step-father, Lord 
Granville, who was British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. He returned to Eng- 
land, after a visit to the United States 
before the Civil War, and entered the 
House of Commons, representing an 
Irish Catholic constituency, and there 
fell under the spell of Mr. Gladstone, 
and became his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, and, in a measure, counselor. 
From the House of Commons Acton 
came into the House of Lords, there a 
stiff Liberal. But he was much abroad, 
and was intimate with the most distin- 
guished scholars and public men of 
France, Germany and Italy, as well as 
of Great Britain. Meanwhile he was 
editor for some years, of Catholic Liberal 
journals that met the condemnation of 
Cardinal Wiseman; he went to Rome to 
oppose the decree of Papal Infallibility ; 
and he pursued his historical studies, 
collected a private library of 60,000 vol- 
umes, carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence, was most generous in his 
help of other students, and ended his 
life as Professor of History in the uni- 
versity which had refused to admit him 
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as a pupil; and there is garnered his 
great library. 

Lord Acton carried on for many 
years an intimate correspondence with 
the daughter of Gladstone, who re- 
mained with her father until his death, 
and who is less known as Mary Drew 
than by her maiden name. In these let- 
ters, a portion of which is here pub- 
lished, Lord Acton speaks with all un- 
reserve of men and things. We see in 
them the noble, high-spirited man more 
even than the erudite scholar, but also 
the man of the world, who loved the so- 
ciety of intelligent men, and who was 
deeply interested in every cause that 
affected the progress of Liberty. Per- 
haps what most interests Mrs. Drew, in 
her selection of these letters, is the de- 
vout loyalty of the writer to her father’s 
fame and fortunes. But on that we need 
not dwell, altho it gives the chief charac- 
ter to the volume. It is other matters 
that will most repay reading. 

We will not dwell on Lord Acton’s 
remarkable criticism of the historical 
setting of “John Inglesant,” altho it 
leads up to the very important subject of 
the relation of the Papacy to Liberty. 
The most vital question in Lord Acton’s 
judgment of men was their relation to 
pure morality. He was desperately 
afraid of religion divorced from morals. 
And he was so strict in his moral judg- 
ments that he would excuse no de- 
parture from rectitude on the ground of 
utility to a cause in which he believed. 
He insisted that a cause should never be 
condemned for the moral obliquities of 
its defenders, and equally that their 
crimes must not be condoned because 
they belong to the right party or creed. 
So he hated Uultramontanism in the 
Church, and the Jesuits, because he held 
that they defend lying and murder. Nor 
did he spare the Popes. No Protestant 
could speak stronger than he did in his 
unrestrained freedom: 

“The Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon 
and peculiarly the work of the Popes. It 
stands out from all those things in which they 
co-operated, followed or asserted as the dis- 
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tinctive feature of Papal Rome. The 
principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s 
sovereign power over life and death. Who- 
ever disobeyed him should be tried and tor- 
tured and burnt. If that cannot be done, for- 
malities may be dispensed with, and the cu!prit 
may be killed like an outlaw—that is to say, 
the principle of the Inquisition is murderous, 
and a man’s opinion of the Papacy is regulated 
and determined by his opinion about religious 
assassination.” Page 299. 

“Newman defended the Syllabus, and the 
Syllabus justified all those atrocities. Pius the 
Fifth held that it was sound Catholic doctrine 
that any man may stab a heretic condemned by 
Rome; and that every man is a heretic who 
attacks the Papal prerogatives.” 


Of “the Vatican System” he says 
that it “ stands or falls with the doctrine 
that one may murder a Protestant,” p. 
282. Hear him again: 


“Tf he accepts the Primacy with confidence, 
admiration, unconditional obedience, he must 
have made terms with murder. Therefore the 
most awful imputation in the catalog of crimes 
rests, according to the measure of their knowl- 
edge and their zeal, upon those whom we call 
Ultramontanes. The controversy, primarily, 
is not about problems of theology: it is about 
the spiritual state of a man’s soul who is the 
defender, the promoter, the accomplice of 
murder.” Page 299. 


And yet Lord Acton was a 


good 
Catholic, all the better because he dis- 
sociated theology from morals, and held 
that the Papacy was responsible for terri- 


ble crimes. He would not hide or ex- 
cuse these crimes, for he held that “ to 
have no moral test of duty apart from 
religion is to be a fanatic,” a golden 
sentence. 

We have room for but a word as to 
Lord Acton’s thought of history. To 
him it was not a record of men, nor a 
running memoir of statesmen and sol- 
diers, but a development of the rise and 
growth of formative ideas, and those 
ideas principally moral and religious. 
Hence his unaccomplished History of 
Liberty. He says,:in comment on his 
list, not published, of a hundred books 
which he would have a son of his read: 


“We all know some twenty or thirty pre- 
dominant currents of thought or attitudes of 
mind, or system-bearing principles, which 
jointly or severally weave the web of human 
history and constitute the civilized opinion of 
the age. All these, I imagine, a serious man 
ought to understand, in whatever strength or 
measure they possess, in their causes and 
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effects and their relations to each other. The 
majority of them are either religious or sub- 
stitutes for religion. For instance, Lutheran, 
Puritan, Anglican, Ultramontane, Socinian, 
Congregational, Mystic, Rationalist, Utili- 
tarian, Pantheist, Positivist, Pessimist, Mate- 
rialist, and so on. All understanding of his- 
tory depends on one’s understanding of the 
forces that make it, of which religious forces 
are the most active, and the most definite.” 
Page 278. 


We have quoted characteristic pas- 
sages which give the type of mind of a 
great man and scholar, who believed in 
no faith beyond reason oF above moral- 
ity, who declared that “ faith implies sin- 
cerity, that it is a gift that does not dwell 
in dishonest minds,” another golden sen- 


tence. 
x 


High Noon* 


Tuis is a volume of short stories in 
which the author treats of the poetic re- 
lations between men and women. And 
if any infer that sex has something to 
do with it, they draw a biological infer- 
ence which she studiously avoids. Sex 
is simply the hexameter with which she 
measures the experience, nothing more. 
Now, there is but one older, more baf- 
fling subject—that is the relation of men 
and women to God. We settle all our 
other problems every thousand years or 
so, but no one kas ever been able to tell 
where reality ends and imagination be- 
gins in these two relationships. Accord- 
ing to Alice Brown, however, there is 
the same spiritual basis for both. The 
question is, how far do these “ High 
Noon ” illustrations of human nature in 
lovers’ trances go to prove her theory? 
To begin with, she shows an admirable 
artistic faculty for illuminating the sheki- 
nah of feminine consciousness. And it is 
not so wonderful that the heroine often 
mistakes an ordinary man for a god in 
the soft effulgence of her own altar radi- 
ance. This hallucination, indeed, ac- 
counts for the goings on of more than 
one heroine in these stories. Instead of 
receiving her lover outside among the 
realities of life, she coaxes him into this 
candle-lit space sacred to the feminine 
soul and tries him by a little secret code 
of love practiced only by women. Natu- 
rally, he is confused, crestfallen ; natural- 


*HicH Noon. y Alice rene. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Ps bo. $1.50. 
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ly, instead of thanking God for his limita- 
tion, he gallantly falls upon his face, 
swears he is of the earth earthy, and no 
more worthy to kiss the hem of her gar- 
ment. But, whether Alice Brown knows 
it or not, there is really no such differ- 
ence of soul cubits between them as this 
situation indicates. It is nothing more 
than the woman’s incantation of love, 
and not the index of her character. Take 
the case of Elinor in The Book of Love: 

“ She gave the impression of being very, very 
well, of being related to wholesome things, 
kin to fire, and water, bread and apples, and 
all the elements most immediate in life.” 


That is what the woman really was, 
and the man is attracted, not by her soul, 
but by her “elements.” His affections 
had already been invaded by a woman 
who immodestly gave him her soul to 
kiss, and he had very properly resented 
the vulgarity. Imagine, then, his dis- 
appointment when this healthful crea- 
ture, whose sanity he had complimented, 
answers him in this fashion: 

“Tam lonesome, I am almost afraid. When 
we first knew each other, I thought that spark, 
struck out of the darkness, would light the 
world. It did not go out. You love me. But 
it does not light the world. In*the first days 
you were like a strong spirit, radiant, on fire. 
We women are children, dear. We 
to be assured, reassured, warmed, 


have 
soothed, warmed and tended. We cannot take 


You said the other 
Per- 


things for granted. 
day I wanted life to be lived on tip toe. 
haps I do. I want it to be vivid, fragrant.” 


And all the time the man was swear- 
ing by all his gods and goddesses that he 
loved her, etc. There is a continuation 
of the same class of revelations in The 
Map of the Country, and it is evident 
that the author would convey the im- 
pression that all women are morbid, 
timorous, exacting, where their romantic 


affections are concerned. But as a com- 


pensation for this defect she represents 
them as rejoicing itiyplatonic love. . The 
initial story is based ans this ideal. But 
here again she has missed the truth by a 
fraction. Women are indeed capable of 
platonic love, but they are not in the 
same degree capable of being satisfied 
with it in return. The more a woman 
is advanced in the scale of things, the 
readier she is to love in the platonic way, 
and to get herself loved every way she 
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can be loved in return. Thus the hero 
of this story is charmed into proposing 
marriage to the very ghost of a woman, 
who has been shriven of all save her 
platonic faculties and a desire, strong 
even in death, to be loved warmly, really, 
by her lover. he explanation is not 
feminine selfishness, but their helpless- 
ness. It is the appeal they make to a 
vitality stronger than their own. 

A genius capable of dissolving love 
into a purely spiritual animation 1s also 
able to divorce the spirit from the flesh 
without the vulgar shock of death; and 
so we have more than one instance in 
this book where the wings of living peo- 
ple are uncannily evident. But the im- 
portant thing to note at last is the dignity 
and purity of every conception. These 
stories portray the ideality of virtue as 
opposed to the more sensual imagery of 
vice, and all is written out with the vir- 
gin delicacy of a woman’s mind. 

at 


The Crossing. By Winston Churchill. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In an afterword, Mr. Churchill gives 
a modest, but excellent, review of his 
own novel: 

“T have tried to express in it the beginning 
of that great movement across the mountains 
which swept resistless over the Continent until 
at last it saw the Pacific. The Crossing was 
the first instinctive reaching out of.an infant 
nation, which was one day to become a giant.” 


That is to say, he has undertaken to 
dramatize in fiction the advance of 
pioneer civilization, which begun with 
the Scotch-Irish emigrants from the 
older Carolina colonies into the half de- 
fined state of Franklin (now Tennessee), 
and with Daniel Boone’s settlement in 
Kentucky. The important characters 
were famous frontiersmen in those days, 
Nollichucky Jack, Andrew Jackson, 
Colonel George Rogers Clark and others. 
The story also includes Clark’s famous 
campaign, which added Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois-to the infant Republic. And 
the movement reaches so far that the 
author has been obliged to present every 
form of existence in the new territory, 
from the besieged stockades of the Ken- 
tucky pioneers to the seigniorial life of 
the tidewater regions, from the first In- 
dian massacre in the Dark and Bloody 


New 
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Ground to the date of the Louisiana 
Purchase. As Mr. Churchill remarks, 
“Tt is a difficult task to gather together 
the elements necessary to picture this 
movement,” and -certainly he shows no 
originality in selecting them. The hard- 
ships endured by the settlers, the Indian 
raids, the miraculous escapes recorded 
are familiar details to those who have 
read any story of American pioneers. In 
all such stories there must be a character 
invented by the author, whose business 
it is to fill up the historical blanks in the 
narrative. He is a sort of general utility 
man, ready to play any part assigned 
him. David Richtie is this important 
personage in The Crossing. As a child 
he is the mascot in Clark’s frontier 
army. Later, he is the master of cere- 
monies, who introduces every important 
man in the country, and gives him a seat 
somewhere in the story. Even if a states- 
man is needed, he is hurried away, edu- 
cated, and returned before the end of the 
chapter, able to solve the most difficult 
problems of the young commonwealth 
with delicacy and dispatch. And when 
in the course of events a lover is needed 
he is the first man found bowing upon 
the scene. Of one thing there can be 
no doubt, he conducts the reader cour- 
teously through an interesting story, 
particularly significant now when the 
great Fair at St. Louis commemorates 


Feristyle to a House in Wyoming, N. J. 1897. 
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the sequel, which is the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 
s&s 
American Renaissance. By Joy Wheeler Dow 
New York: William T. Comstock. $4.00 
In his review of American architecture 
Mr. Dow has certainly massed a wealth 
of illustration. He has considered his 
subject from a popular rather than a 
purely technical viewpoint, and the re- 
sult has been a book that the home-build- 
ing masses may read with much profit as 
a preliminary to building on their own 
account. Step by step Mr. Dow has 
traced the development of architectural 
styles at various epochs until the evolu- 
tion of a style has been reached which 
he has termed the American Renaissance. 
There is certainly a deal of difference 
between the shack of the savage that is 
calculated only to shelter the human ani- 
mals who use it from some of the in- 
clemencies of the weather and the houses 
that Mr. Dow has considered in his book. 
The finest houses are now something far 
more than mere shelter. They minister 


to a taste that is esthetic to the highest 
degree, and shelter is only incidental. 


It 
is an encouraging sign of the times to 
find more and more attention being paid 
to habitations, and the publication of the 
present volume is a hopeful indication of 
a growing and more general appreciation 
of the charm of architecture on the part 


Designed by Joy Wheeler Dow. From | “ American 


Renaissance” (Comstock) 
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of a large class not heretofore so inti- 
mately interested in the theme. The 
typography of the book is pleasing and 
the author’s cover design is happy. 

Sd 


Bird Center Cartoons. A Chronicle of Social 
Happenings at Bird Center, Illinois. Pic- 
tures and text by John T. McCutcheon 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

In this volume are collected thirty- 
four full page reproductions of cartoons 
which have made Bird Center—and Mc- 





The Picnic.—From “ Bird Center Cartcons,” TT. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Cutcheon—famous, together with a num- 
ber of small sketches, a list of the “ elite ” 
and the newspaper reports of their “ so- 
cial functions ” by “ ye editor.” The do- 
ings of a country town and the style of 
country journalism have never before 
been more amusingly depicted, yet here, 
as in his political cartoons, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon shows the rare faculty of be- 
ing able to satirize without offending and 
to ridicule without abusing. 
& 
The House of Quiet. 
Edited by J. T. New York: E. P. 
1904 $2.50 net. 

Most of us have known some quiet per- 
sonalities of deep and elusive charm that 
hold our affection changelessly. Yet to 
introduce one of these fine souls to an- 
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other is not always a felicitous consum- 
mation. So the reviewer, having found 
a book of this personal gift, may offer 
with a certain reluctance what has become 
to him in his careful perusal an intimate 
thing. “ The House of Quiet ” seems not 
designed for the public; it is very lacking 
in pose, in gossip, in “confessions,” in 
any striking of attitudes. It is the life 
history—not the diary—of an English 
gentleman of culture and wealth, forced 
to the rdle of semi-invalid in what should 
have been his most active and 
ambitious years. In sensitive- 
ness to beauty and to pain he 
was of the artistic temperament, 
but a certain intellectual hon- 
esty saved him to the ranks of 
the Miltons that are mute. 
Perhaps there is a_ peculiar 
value to a voice out of that mul- 
titude inglorious, of whom the 
Great Silence is so jealous— 
living and dead. Life is sig- 
nificant, tho obscure, and quite 
as dignified and as happy an 
accomplishment as under the 
stimulus of affairs, of power, of 
fame. To find that artistic 
ideals are not after all matters 
of pre-eminent national or even 
moral importance, to come even 
to be profoundly grateful that 
literature and art play a very 
small part in the lives of the 
majority of people, to end “a 
true brother of men and filial 
lover of the earth” is an ex- 
perience of sincerity. The 
profession of neighborliness is here pre- 
sented with the finality of long perspect- 
ive. There are touches of humor in it. 
The import of experience is the thing 
everywhere sifted from the material, 
ephemeral fact, to the demonstration that 
escape from the tyranny of detail and the 
living of the simple life on great princi- 
ples is quite possible, and is the sum of 
wisdom. If, as Johnson has said, “ Every 
book. should help us either to enjoy life 
or to endure it,’ this may lay a double 
claim to esteem. 


Minute Marvels of Nature. Being some reve- 
lations of the microscope exhibited by 
Photomicrographs. By John J. Ward. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50. 
As an introduction to the many beauti- 
ful and interesting things in the world 
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Group of Diatoms; Actual Diameter, % Inch.—From “ Minute Marvels of Nature,” T. Y, Crowell & Co. 


revealed by the microscope this book will 
be very useful to young and old. There 
are 185 photomicrographs, of which we 
reproduce one, illustrating diatoms, des- 
mids, pollen, plant structures, the eggs 
and weapons of insects, and the hairs, 
feathers, scales and skin of larger mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. The de- 
scriptions are clear and simple, avoiding 
the use of unnecessary scientific terms. 
The book is especially adapted for a 
school or public library, for any person 
will enjoy looking it over, and it may lead 
some to a use of the microscope in a 
search for similar discoveries for them- 
selves. 2 


The By-Ways of Braithe. Ry Frances Powell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


A type of novel apt to repeat itself 
every few years is the domestic sensa- 
tional. “Jane Eyre” delighted our 
grandparents in just the same way that 
we have enjoyed “ The House in the 
Marsh,” or shuddered over “ The House 
with Green Shutters,’ a year or two 
ago. Our parents read “ Bleak House,” 
“The House of Seven Gables” and 
“The Fall of the House of Usher.” 
What sort of houses will give our chil- 
dren delicious little shivers down the 
spine we do not know, yet we fancy they 
will not be very unlike Miss Powell’s 
houses on the Hudson. Braithe Manor 
is one of them, built by a Braithe of evil 
memory, a copy of the ancestral home 
in England, even to a “ portent ” which 
most common-sense Americans would 
think an undesirable possession. The 


By-Ways of Braithe reminds the reader 
faintly of “Jane Eyre,” not that it is 
written by a new Charlotte Bronte, nor 
that the characters are so sharply in- 
dividualized as in that remarkable ro- 
mance, but the plot interests in much the 
same fashion; the stern and somewhat 
elderly hero has a touch of Rochester in 
his make-up. The heroine is more like 
the “ Beulahs ” and “Ednas” and 
“ Fledas ” of a generation ago. She is a 
beautiful “saint,” with just enough of 
a tendency to flirt to keep her human. 
Lillian Braithe, her sister, does not con- 
vince us of her reality, or plausibility 
even. She is an impossible person, and 
her cruel remarks are not such as 
even a “saint” ought to endure. 
The house parties held at Braithe 
are curious affairs; the host divides 
his friends in the smart set into three 
classes: “ Fast, Fine and Firm,” and 
entertains them in that order. The read- 
ers of the book are only privileged to 
meet the first class, and if their manners 
are correctly delineated we would prefer 
to be invited later in the season another 
time. Still the story of their visit at 
Braithe will keep the reader awake on 
the sleepiest of summer days. Some of 
us have long fancied that houses have a 
physiognomy, real houses—that is, not 
maddening rows of cubical cells—and 
we are half persuaded that they have a 
psychology of their own as well. But 
can houses reform, change their sinister 
ways, and become respectable members 
of architectural society? The By-Ways 
of Braithe would seem to say so. 
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The Memoirs of a Baby. By Josephine Dask- 
am New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1.50 


A bright little book, well illustrated 
with pen sketches by F. Y. Cory, suitable 
to read aloud, tho only a chapter at a 
time, on the shady veranda, while the 
listeners swing in hammock, or to be 
packed with the lunch for a picnic in the 
park. It is a clever tho somewhat pro- 
longed satire on the unpractical and 
diverse instruction given to mothers by 
the various guides on “ child culture.” 
Any book with a real live baby in it is 
sure to be popular, and Baby Martin 


Copyright, 19s, by Hanjerd Brother, 
and the relatives who experiment upon 
him are so much like the inhabitants of 
other nurseries that the book is likely to 
sell as well as “ Helen’s Babies” and 
“ The Heavenly Twins.” We could not 
assert that any young parents would 
learn how to bring up a child by read- 
ing these Memoirs, but they will cer- 
tainly have their confidence in the in- 
fallibility of their own preconceived theo- 
ries shaken, and this is the beginning of 


wisdom. 
a 


After Worcester Fight. By Allen Fea. With 
numerous sketches and photographs by the 
author, together with portraits. ihe ane 
S ay Bodley Head, London and New 

ork. 


The existence of such books as this 
and its predecessor, “ The Flight of the 
King,” testifies to the power of the mis- 
fortunes of royalty to interest a certain 
class of minds. Great pains appear to 
have been taken to attain accuracy-of de- 
‘ail in regard to the shifts and chances 
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of the not too glorious escape, after the 
battle of Worcester, of the handsome, 
sensuous and withal melancholy faced 
youth -afterward known as England’s 
“Merry Monarch.” To readers who 
take a perennial interest in the fortunes 
of the fated and fatal Stuarts these de- 
tails will possess a certain degree of the 
charm which has always attached to the 
descendants of Mary Stuart and of 
Henry of Navarre. 


Pebbles 


IF any woman: will quit wearing corsets, 
we will quit tobacco.—Atchison Globe. 


....When a man carries his gloves it is a 
greater offense than wearing them.—Atchison 
Globe. 


....‘Ever since I can remember, the top 
button on my undershirt has been off.” —Drake 
Watson.in Atchison Globe. 


....The Vicar: “Did you see a pedestrian 
pass this way a few minutes ago?” Farm 
Hand: “No, sir. T’ve been working on this 
tater patch more’n a nower and notter thing 
has passed, ’cept a solitary man, and he was 
tramping on foot.”—London Telegraph. 


There was once a pair of young beaux 
Who sported the loudest of clothes, 
And the noise that they made 
Put the sea in the shade, 
By the sound of the serge, I suppeaux. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


....Mrs. Noopop: “ My baby cries all night. 
I don’t know what to do with it.” Mrs. Know- 
itt: “I'll tell you what I did. As soon as our 
baby commenced to cry I used to turn on all 
the gas. That fooled him. He thought it was 
broad daylight and went to sleep.”—Trained 
Motherhood. 


....A correspondent writes from Russia and 
says that he found the fo'lowing epitaph on a 
monument over a grave in St. Petersburg: 
“Here lies the body of Maurice Rypinsky, 

He was ki!led by the Japs and has been dead 
ever sincesky.” 
—Albany Journal. 


....Managing Editor (to _ proprietor): 
“Flyer, our new man, ought to have a per- 
manent position. He’s’ the best reporter we 
have.” Proprietor: “How’s that? I thought 
he was a regular stick.” Managing Editor: 
“Stick? Why, he’s a genuis! He found the 
broken rail that caused that accident on the 
railway, and sat on a stone eight hours wait- 
ing for the accident to occur, so he could get 
the report in to-night’s paper.”—The Railroad 
Gazette. 








Editorials 


The semiannual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is now ready and will be sent 
free to any subscriber who will notify 
us that he wants a copy. Of course, 
those who return us the 26 issues of the 
magazine will have the index bound in 
the volume. 

nd 


A World Legislature 


THERE is more than a fascinating 
magnitude, appealing to wide-visioned 
men, in the idea of an international par- 
liament. It is a practical idea. Waris 
a frightful waste of resources, to say 
nothing of its indescribable cruelties. 
The world has entered upon an age of in- 
dustry. The demand for an adjustment 
of conflicting interests by means less cost- 
ly than fire and sword will continually 
grow stronger. The economic instinct 
will more and more reinforce the impera- 
tive of humanity. 

Because of its eminently practical 
quality the article by. Mr. Hayne Davis 
on “A World’s Congress,” which we 
publish this week, merits serious con- 
sideration. Mr. Davis’s argument that an 
international court like The Hague Tri- 
bunal can never play a large part in inter- 
national affairs, unless it is backed up by 
international legislation, is convincing. 
It is well to be reminded that in the evo- 
lution of political institutions a certain 
inevitable order has always been fol- 
lowed. The wager of battle between in- 
dividuals, between hordes or clans, be- 
tween tribes, between petty states, has 
slowly yielded to adjudication. Attempts 
to adjudicate have revealed the necessity 
of discussing conflicting interests in a 
comparative way. Out of discussion 
and comparison have emerged general 
rules or principles of positive law, and 
these thenceforth have been made the 
basis of judicial decision. Adjudication 
has always preceded legislation and 
legislation has always been the normal 
consequence of adjudication. 

There is, however, yet another phase 
of political evolution. Mr. Davis does 
not take account of it, but it must be 
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thought about before the merits of his 
plan can intelligently be estimated. Ad- 
judication and legislation have hitherto 
been followed by an evolution of execu- 


.tive power. Just as the court gives birth 


to the legislature, so the legislature, de- 
siring to enforce its acts, delegates power 
to an executive agent to organize and 
employ the physical force of the com- 
monwealth. Historically the executive 
branch of government is created by the 
legislative branch—the seeming excep- 
tions are apparent only—and sooner or 
later the legislative body always has, as 
a matter of fact, created executive power. 

While, therefore, the parallel is inter- 
esting and suggestive, that Mr. Davis 
draws between conditions that in Eng- 
land, the United States and elsewhere 
have led to federation and federal legis- 
lation, and existing international condi- 
tions that call for the creation of a world 
congress—it is incomplete. Mr. Davis 
does not argue that the time is ripe for a 
world-wide federation of nations under 
a completely unified government, com- 
prising the executive as well as the legis- 
lative and judicial powers. Yet, without 
an executive agent and organization, the 
acts and resolves of a world legislature 
would have a merely advisory force. 

The nations of the world are certainly 
not ready for such political integration. 
In the distant future they may accept it, 
but any present hope that war may be 
made an end of by this means is surely 
doomed to disappointment. The proposi- 
tion to establish an international legis- 
lature, therefore, must be considered 
with strict reference to whatever value 
the resolves of such a body might have 
as advice or recommendation, appealing 
to the reason and the conscience of civil- 
ized men, and enforceable only by the 
power of public opinion. 

Looking at the question in this way, 
we do not doubt that the proceedings of 
a world legislature would be of inesti- 
mable worth. Intelligence and conscience 
are neither constant nor diminishing fac- 
tors in the life of mankind. Generation 
by generation they are becoming might- 
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ier and more active forces. A world 
legislature, bringing together some of 
the best minds of every realm, for the 
discussion of international interests and 
for the formulation of general principles 
that ought to govern international rela- 
tions, would powerfully promote the 
growth of both intelligence and con- 
science. It would be a forum in which 
the best public opinion would be created. 

Moreover, discussion in and of itself 
discourages resort to violence. It delays, 
it inhibits action. Toa certain extent the 
mere habit of discussing international re- 
lations in a world legislature would op- 
erate as a discouragement of war, even 
in the absence of any power to enforce 
decisions. And this consideration sug- 
gests a further thought, that may have 
in it the germ of prophecy. Thus far in 
political history legislatures have always 
established executive power because they 
themselves have been expressions of the 
will of mankind to command and to com- 
pel obedience. As organs for the crea- 
tion of standards, of principles and of 
ideals appealing to reason and conscience 
only, which the people would obey with- 
out being forced thereto, legislatures 
would need no executive power. Is it 
not possible that in a legislature of the 
world we might have the beginning of 
that highest and ideally desirable regula- 
tion of human conduct from which 
executive enforcement should have dis- 
appeared ? 

Cd 


George Sand 


A CURRENT novel usually falls into one 
of two classes. It is either a feat of 
strength or a sleight of hand trick, ac- 
cording to the kind of man that performs 
it. The one sort is the man of ordinary 
parts and extraordinary vigor, who has 
taken to writing as he might have done 
to business and has made a success of it 
by the same energetic methods as would 
have carried him on in trade or politics. 
The other is the dilettante or “ artist,” 
who trifles curiously with literature as 
an elegant accomplishment, very much as 
one might learn to write or speak a dead 
language. In either case the product has 
lost its distinction and charm and be- 
come infected with a vague trouble, a 


kind of nostalgia, the result of a lack of 
fitness in those who have tried to make 
themselves at home in it. For what is 
very rare and exceptional in literature 
nowadays is evidence of any other quali- 
fication than a more or less painfully ac- 
quired dexterity. 

Nor is the reason of this state of af- 
fairs far to seek. Every art, the art of 
the novel as well as another, tends after 
a while to become deliberate. Its powers 
are enlarged and multiplied, its require- 
ments increased, its procédés grow into 
a code, its practitioners are forced to 
study it consciously, anda criticism gradu- 
ally grows up around it, until its methods 
are so thoroughly discussed that any one 
can learn to turn a phrase or put together 
a plot or conduct a dialog as well as the 
best of the great originals. In short, the 
novel has become by this time a trade or 
an “ art,” to which men turn as advisedly 
as to horseshoeing or the earving of 
cherry stones. People, too, begin to talk 
about it, the papers are full of it, not as 
a living tissue of ideas, but as a com- 
modity or curiosity—its sales, the process 
of its manufacture, the personal habits 
of its makers, and what not. It is litera- 
ture no longer ; it is only a book. 

To this mercantile or commercial view 
of literature George Sand stands as a 
contrast and a lesson. If one would 
touch at once the spring of her power, 
that which gives her distinction and 
originality, it is as an improvisatrice that 
she must be considered. In this respect 
she has probably never been equaled. 
While Balzac and so many others for 
several generations were laboring pain- 
fully all around her, wringing out their 
work in paroxysms and convulsions, she 
was flowing easily in a copious, limpid 
and. seemingly inexhaustible stream of 
prose. No one, whether critic or ac 
quaintance, has ever spoken of her spon: 
taneity without admiration. Gautier re- 
turns from a visit which he has made her 
in the country, amazed at the ease and 
regularity with which she wrote, without 
any of that excitement, anxiety or irrita- 
tion which we have come .to associate 
with literature. “Imagine,” says an- 
other contemporary, “that you have a 
faucet open in the house; some one 
comes in, you close it. ,- ee 
the way with Madame Sand.” “No 
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writer,” asserts Mr. James, “has pro- 
duced such great effects with an equal 
absence of premeditation.” 

This, then, is the source of George 
Sand’s power—the facility of native en- 
dowment. Dissect her novels and you 
will find nothing so very tremendous ac- 
cording to present notions. There are no 
great characters, no very profound of 
permanent problems, no massive archi- 
tectonics. And yet at her best she has 
produced what is perhaps the highest 
achievement of literary art, a perfect 
style—at once refined and original, thor- 
oughly simple, flexible and picturesque, 
where the image is still idea and the idea 
image—a style which owes its felicity to 
the literary qualification that is to-day 
the least reputed of all and is yet the most 
essential to natural gift. 

A hundred years have passed since her 
birth, July 5, 1804, but her novels show 
no decline in popularity. They are 
among the few which stand the change 
of language and the lapse of time. They 
are not only to be found everywhere in 
the serried ranks of “ standard litera- 
ture,” but, what is a better proof of their 
human interest, they are among the most 
worn and soiled in every public library. 


2 
Hats Off 


Ir is so rare that a comfortable and 
hygienic costume or custom becomes 
fashionable that we hardly dare to call 
attention to the fact that it is becoming 
permissible for both men and women to 
go without their hats lest Fashion, realiz- 
ing that she is in danger of becoming 
sensible, should change her mind and 
again press upon our enfranchised brows 
the cruel boxes which we have worn so 
long. But the movement seems to be the 
resultant of so many forces as to be irre- 
sistible. We see every day men riding 
on horseback and even in carriages 
through the city streets without hats; in 
time they may even walk so. They may 
now if they carry golf sticks or tennis 
rackets to prove that they are rich 
enough to afford hats. The summer 
girl, with an oriel window on her chest 
and her sleeves run down at the heels, 
and her hair like an overhanging thatch 
or poorly built hay stack, wanders hatless 
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along the sea beach or through country 
lanes. What a few years ago was only 
a twilight privilege and restricted to a 
radius of a hundred yards has become 
gradually extended in time and space. 

College boys and girls, whose brains 
most needed room to expand and the 
passing breezes to radiate off the heat 
generated by their burning thoughts, 
were among the first to adopt the innova- 
tion. The habit of the school time and 
of the vacation season will inevitably 
tend to be carried into ordinary work- 
aday life until, let us hope in the course 
of the present century, a man may go 
hatless to his shop or office without fear 
of encountering the shrill reproach of 
that most uncompromising of conserva- 
tives, the small boy. 

In England the anti-hat movement has 
assumed the dignity of a reform, a cru- 
sade, with all the usual paraphernalia of 
societies, pledges and demonstrations. It 
is said to have begun in Leeds, and to 
have spread amazingly through the 
country, and even to have invaded Lon- 
don, where, according to the Daily News, 
“the reformers” may be seen every 
evening about five or six o’clock passing 
bareheaded to their homes. 

It has long been recognized that during 
a large part of the year and in sheltered 
city life no covering is needed for the 
head. Hats are neither useful nor orna- 
mental, only customary. The evolution 
of the hat has been in general an al- 
leviation. The iron helmet gave way in 
time to the “ stove-pipe.” This rounded 
into the Derby, and dimpled into various 
forms of soft hats. The straw hat, since 
it is neither light, handsome, cheap, com- 
fortable, durable nor protective, fulfilled 
all the requirements of fashionable rai- 
ment, but when hats from Panama and 
other zones became cheap their ugliness 
was visible to the naked eye, and it was 
felt more distinctive to go bareheaded. 

Feminine headgear has undergone a 
concomitant process of elimination. 
Women used to bear water jars and 


, bundles of fagots on their heads. Later 


these burdens were exchanged for cir- 
cular zoological and botanical gardens. 
Like the planetary rings of the nebular 
theory, this disk became continually 
flatter, wider and thinner, until it became 
a mere halo above the’ woman’s head. 
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Now even this fades away as we gaze. 
Any halo does when we look closely at 
the person wearing it. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that not every woman 
is entitled to a halo. Some have a style 
of beauty to which such a saintly decora- 
tion is unbecoming. 

Indoors in public places men have long 
been privileged to doff their hats, and 
women are now following suit. In Wyo- 
ming, where women have the ballot, 
feminine selfishness in one of its most 
obnoxious forms was suppressed by a 
State law requiring women to remove 
their headgear in places of public amuse- 
ment. By means of laws, polite requests, 
public remonstrances and, let us be 
charitable enough to believe, some 
twinges of conscience, the same result 
has been attained in most cities of this 
country. In theatres everywhere now 


all the ladies among the spectators wear 
no hats. Only the ladies who are on ex- 
hibition, on the stage or in the boxes, 
keep the old custom. 

Churchgoers are not yet become as 
Christian in this respect as_theater- 
sending around 


goers. Instead of 
question blanks to ascertain why men 
do not attend church, it would be more 
to the point—and require less station- 
ery—to inquire why men do go to church 
when the chances are two to one that 
they cannot see the minister’s face. If 
they want to look at birds and insects and 
flowers they can see more and better 
ones in the woods, alive and growing. 
Women are not equally annoyed, be- 
cause if a cart-wheel hat shuts out their 
view they can spend a pleasant and 
profitable hour in studying millinery. 
Last Sunday clergymen in Newark and 
Jersey City asked the women in their 
congregations to leave their hats at home. 
It is to be hoped that women in other 
churches will be considerate enough to 
do this without clerical admonition. If 
they do not, it might be well for the men 
to force the issue by becoming Jews. A 
plug hat is not so wide as a church door, 
but it will serve. 

The laws of etiquet require that hats 
shall not be worn in the presence of 
rulers. But in America every man is a 
king and in several of our States all the 
women are queens. Let us, then, un- 
cover in deference to our royal peers. 


49 
The Strategy of Two Wars 


History repeats itself, but rarely with 
such close similarity as in the two cam- 
paigns of the Japanese in Korea and 
Manchuria ten years apart. The same 
order of movements has been followed 
this year as in 1894, the same strategy 
has been employed and so far with al- 
most identical results. Only the enemy 
is different ; but not so different as might 
have been expected. The Russians seem 
to have learned nothing from the ex- 
perience of the Chinese. Evidently in 
their war college textbooks there is no 
chapter dealing with the Manchurian war 
of ten years ago. As the military expert 
of the London Times says: 

“Whether the Russians had ever heard of 
the battle of October 25th, 1894, we cannot 
tell; all we know is that they occupied the 
same positions as the Chinese, were misled by 
the same ruses, and destroyed by the same 
attacks from the same direction.” 

On the other hand, the Japanese army 
is composed in part of the same men 
fighting under the same commanders in 
the same country. The “ Yamagata 
opening ” has been played a second time 
with equal success, and now the Japanese 
occupy substantially the same position as 
they did at the close of 1894. Now, as 
before, the three armies, marching from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng on the east, from 
Siuyen on the southeast and the Liao- 
Tung peninsula on the south, have joined 
and together present a concave front of 
a hundred miles in extent, threatening 
at one time Hai-Cheng, Liao-Yang and 
Mukden. The map in our “ Survey of 
the World” giving the movements of 
the present campaign would serve as well 
to illustrate the former. Five months 
after the first landing of troops in Korea 
they are where they were after six and 
a half months in 1894, with the very 
important exception that Port Arthur is 
not yet taken. In 1894 Port Arthur was 
defended by 10,000 Chinese with 330 
guns. Now there are five times as many 
soldiers in the beleaguered fortress, 
which is as nearly impregnable as Rus- 
sian military science can make it. The 
presence of the fleet in the harbor will 
also make it impossible for the Japanese 
to employ the same tactics and carry the 
a fortifications by assault in a single 

ay. 
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The most important deviations in the 
two wars are due to the necessity of con- 
fining the operations to Manchuria. Wei- 


Hai-Wei is now a British port. 


The 


Japanese could land this time at the 
northern Kin-Chau because this is out- 


side of Manchuria. 


There has been no 


single naval engagement to compare with 
the battle of the Yalu on September 15th, 
1894, and since Admiral Togo has kept 
the Russian fleet confined to Port Arthur 
the Japanese have been free to land 
troops wherever they pleased; at Taku- 
Shan and on both sides the Liao-Tung 


peninsula. 


The Japanese have 


beaten their for- 


mer record for the occupation of Korea. 


it was 


nearly five 


months after 


troops were landed there before the 
Chinese were driven north of the Yalu, 
while this year the Russians were sim- 
ilarly dispossessed in less than three. 

In the number of troops engaged and 
losses on both sides the present war is, 
of course, by far the more important. 
At the end of 1894, that is at about the 
same stage as is reached by the war 
now, the total losses on the Japanese 
side were 430 killed and 1,712 wounded. 
The Chinese lost in the same length of 
time 6,676 killed and 9,696 wounded. 


A Comparative Chronological Table of the Two 
Wars. 


Chinese-Japanese War. 
1894. 


May, 1894.—Chinese 
troops invaded Korea. 


June 3.—The Jap:- 
nese Government an- 
nounced at Pekin its 
intention to take any 
necessary measures to 
rotect its interests in 
orea. 


June 8.— Japanese 
troops landed on the 
west coast of Korea. 


July 25. — Japanese 
cruisers attacked a 
Chinese war ship and 
transport going to 
Korea and sank the 
latter. In another en- 
gagement the same 
day two Chinese cruis- 
ers were sunk. 


Aug. 1. — Formal 
Declaration of War by 
Japan. 


Aug. 11. — Twelve 
Japanese war ships and 
six torpedo boats en- 
tered _ the harbor of 
Wei-Hai-Wei at mid- 
night to surprise the 
Chinese fleet. Foiled by 
the commander of a 
British war ship, who 
“fired a salute.” 


Russian-Japanese War. 
1904. 


Jan., 1904.—Russian 
troops invade Korea. 


Feb. 6.—The Japa- 
nese Government an- 
nounced at St. Peters- 
burg its intention to 
take any necessary 
measures to protect its 
interests in Korea. 


Feb. 7. — Japanese 
troops landed on the 
west coast of Korea. 


Feb. 8.—The Japa- 
nese fleet destroyed the 
“Variag’”’ and “ Ko- 
rietz” in the harbor of 
Chemulpo, Korea. 


Feb. 10. — Formal 
Declaration of War by 
Japan. 


Feb. 8. — Japanese 
torpedo boats attacked 
at midnight the Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur 
and disabled three ves- 
Bels. Repeated at- 
tempts to block the 
harbor during the next 
two months. 


Auguet. sod in hores 
troops lan n Kor 
at Pusan, Wonsan and 
Chemulpo. Seoul oc- 
cupied. 


Aug. 26.—Treaty of 
alliance concluded be- 
tween Japan and Korea. 


Sept. 15.— Chinese 
efeated in a hard 
fought battle at Ping- 
Yang, Korea, and_ re- 
treated to the Yalu 


River, followed by the 
Japanese, who fortified 
Wiju. 


Sept. 15.—Naval bat- 
tle at the mouth of the 
Yalu. hinese: 8 bat- 
tle ships, 4 cruisers, 4 
torpedo boats. Japa- 
nese: 9 cruisers, 5 tor- 
pedo boats. Bight Chi- 
nese vessels sunk or 
disabled. No Japanese 
ships disabled. 


Oct. 25.—The Japa- 
nese crossed the Yalu. 
attacked the Chinese 
left flank by fording 
the Ai River, and car- 
ried the hights of 
Kulien-Cheng. The Chi- 
nese retreated to Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 


Oct. 28.—The Japa- 
nese reached +. -% 
Wang-Cheng. The Chi- 
nese retreated without 
a fight toward Mukden 
and fortified the pass 
of Mao-Tien. Feng- 
Wang-Cheng was made 
the base of operations, 
and troops sent west- 
ward by three roads. 
One division sent to 
Takushan. 


Nov. 11.— General 
Nodzu marched from 
Takushan to Siuyen 
and defeated the Chi- 
bese, who retired to 
Hai-Cheng. 


Oct. 26. — Japanese 
army landed without 
opposition on the east 
coast of the Liao-Tung 
qeaneute. near Pitse- 

u. 


Nov. 4.— Japanese 
army marched south 
and captured Kin-Chau 
neck after feeble re- 
sistance by 1,500 Chi- 
nese. 


Nov. 5.—Talienwan 
was taken. Japanese 
troops advanced toward 
Port Arthur and be- 
sieged it. 


Nov. 22.—Port Ar- 
thur captured by a 
double attack by sea 
and land. 


The Japanese landed 
at Kin-Chau, at the 
head of the Gulf of 
LiaoTung, and  ad- 
vanced to Hai-Cheng. 
where a decisive battle 


. was fought Dec. 19. 


Feb. 28.—Treaty of 
alliance concluded be- 
tween Japan and Korea. 


March 5. — Skirmish 
at Ping-Yang. Russians 
retreated to the Yalu 
River, followed by the 
Japanese, who fortified 
Wiju. 


May 1.—The Japa- 
nese crossed theYalu, at- 
the Russian left 


Wang-Cheng. 


May 6.—The Japa- 
reached Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. The Rus- 
sians retreated without 
a fight toward Mukden 
and fortified the pass 
of Mao-Tien. Feng- 
Wang-Cheng was made 
the base of operations. 
and troops sent west- 
ward by three roads. 
Takushan occupied from 
the sea. 


June 8. — General 
Nodzu marched from 
Takushan to Siuyen 
and defeated the Rus- 
sians, who retired to 
Hai-Cheng. 


6. — Japanese 
without opposi- 
th t 


of the 

peninsula. 
near Pitse-Wu and 
Port Adams. 


May 26.— Japanese 
army marched south 
and captured Kin- 
Chau neck after a fierce 
battle. The Japanese 
lost 3,500 men. 


May 27.—Talienwan 
was taken, and Dalny 
a few days later. 
Japanese troops  ad- 
vanced toward - Port 
Arthur and besieged it. 


May 
landed 


The Japanese  ad- 
vanced north up the 
Liao-Tung peninsula. 
defeated the Russians 
at Wafang-Kao, and 
concentrated around 
Hai-Cheng. 
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Jan. 30, 1895.—The 
Chinese opened peace 
negotiations, 


Feb. 14.—_Wel-Hai- 
Wei captured. 

March 4.—Niuchwang 
captured. 


April 17.—Treaty of 
peace signed at Shi- 
monoseki, 


st 


Court Room Christianity 


THE contention of Protestants that 
there is danger in using images in wor- 
ship because of the tendency, altogether 
too strong in all of us, but especially 
strong in the ignorant, to confuse the 
symbol with the spiritual conception for 
which it stands, has always been denied 
by Catholics, but it receives some con- 
firmation from recent scenes in the 
French courts, from which the crucifixes 
have been removed. In several places the 
witnesses have objected that it was im- 
possible for them to take the oath to tell 
the truth “ before God and man ” because 
there was no pictorial representation of 
Christ in the room: In some courts the 
judge has satisfied them by giving a les- 
son in the elements of faith, explaining 
that to the good Catholic God was every- 
where. In other cases their scruples 
could not be so removed, and a small cru- 
cifix had to be produced upon which they 
could take the oath. 

That this materialistic superstition is 
not confined to the unlearned is shown 
by a recent case before the Assize Court 
at Versailles, wherein M. J. Bonzon, 
counsel for the defense, demanded the 
release of his client on the ground that 
the oaths taken by jurymen and wit- 
nesses were invalid since no image of the 
divinity appeared in the court room. A 
Catholic, who had sworn before God to 
tell the truth, was not bound by this oath 
unless a crucifix was used, for in the 
Catholic Church the image of Christ is 
essential, and “ the crucifix is the neces- 
sary intermediary between God and the 
faithful.” The court rejected this in- 
genious plea. 

There were more or less plausible rea- 
sons given for the suppression of the 
Congregations and their schools in 
France, altho they did not convince us; 
but it is much harder to justify the law 
which requires the crosses and religious 
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pictures to be removed from the French 
courts of justice. We do not have them 
in our courts, and we do right; but it 
does not follow that they should be re- 
moved there. The Congregations were 
with much justice charged with teaching 
disloyalty. They werealsoconcentrating an 
immense amount of wealth, and carrying 
on large businesses on the labor of celi- 
bates, with which other people could not 
compete. Their very celibacy, imposed 
by irrevocable vow, was with consider- 
able reason said to be a wrong to society 
and the state. But a cross in a court 
room teaches no treason, amasses no 
wealth, underbids no labor, vows no celi- 
bacy. To be sure it is a religious em- 
blem against which, in a Government in- 
stitution, a Jew has the right to complain. 
But in the country districts there are no 
Jews to complain; the people are all 
Catholics, and they bitterly resent the re- 
moval of the emblems of their faith from 
the walls where they have stood for ages. 
The fact that France does not pretend 
to separate Church and State makes it 
consistent to put emblems of faith in pub- 
lic buildings. Especially is it of use in 
courts; for the people ask, How can we 
take oath in the presence of God if the 
divine symbol is removed? France ought 
to denounce the Concordat, abolish her 
subventions to religion, and then grant 
full liberty to all religions to preach, 
teach and do alms at their own expense 
and in perfect freedom. So long as the 
state is mixed up with religion she is 
sure to be in trouble. But in such a case 
as these crosses and crucifixes and paint- 
ings things should be left as they are un- 
til people begin to complain that their 
consciences are insulted. The case is 
much like that of the reading of the Bible 
in our public schools. The practice be- 
gan when everybody wanted it, and 
where the people want it retained this has 
been properly done, even if the practice 
of a religious service in the public school 
is against the theory of our Government. 

While on the subject of judicial oaths 
we take this occasion to protest against 
the relic of medievalism, which still pre- 
vails even in some parts of the country, 
the kissing of the Bible. This disgust- 
ing and irreverent custom has rio justi- 
fication in either religion or public policy. 
It may be necessary to keep in the court 
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room Bibles, such as are advertised “with 
aseptic washable covers,” for the benefit 
of occasional bibliolaters, just as we 
bring in a chicken to be decapitated by a 
Chinaman taking the oath; but the ordi- 
nary Christian is neither a materialist nor 
a fetish worshiper, and should not be ex- 
pected publicly to proclaim himself to be 
something of both by taking a corporal 
oath. 

It would even do no harm if some of 
our modern preachers should read to 
their people next Sunday the sermon 
which St. Chrysostom preached to the 
people of Antioch, containing the pas- 
sage: 

“But do thou, if thou heedest nothing else, 
at least reverence the very book thou holdest 
forth to be sworn by, and open the Gospel thou 
takest in thy hands to administer the oath, and, 
hearing what Christ therein saith of oaths, trem- 
ble and desist.” “If thou believest that the 
man is true, do not impose the obligation of 
the oath; but if thou knowest him to be a liar, 
do not force him to commit perjury.” 


Js 
Audubon Work 


ALMosT every State in the Union has 
been busy of late on bird legislation. A 
summary of this gives us a very pictur- 
esque view of what people will undertake 
to do who are only half educated. Our 
legislators are pretty fairly well awake to 
the fact that the destruction of birds, 
which has gone on in the United States, 
has been an enormous blunder. Farmers 
are beginning to comprehend the fact 
that the very birds which they have been 
most troubled with are the ones that they 
cannot get along without. 

There is, however, a feature of this 
legislation, in several of the States, 
against which we protest. In Massachu- 
setts there has been a struggle to enact a 
bill to protect hawks and owls. Virginia 
has had such a law, but has given it up— 
and, we believe, very wisely. Whatever 
can be said in favor of the owls in some 
sections of the country, we believe that 
nothing can be said judiciously in favor 
of hawks, crows and blackbirds. There 
must not be too much of the sentimental 
and benevolent mixed in with this study of 
the bird question. The simple fact is that 
our whole republic of song birds hates 
the crow and hates the hawk. Robins, 
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tanagers, catbirds, king birds and a 
dozen more will quickly unite to fight a 
crow that enters their neighborhood. 
The sentiment in favor of such birds 
originates with our Department of Agri- 
culture, and Stations, which send out bul- 
letins declaring that, “after analyzing 
fifty crow stomachs,” nothing has been 
found except mice, crickets, etc. The 
same whitewashing reports are sent out 
for hawks and owls. Nobody undertakes 
to assert that every crow in the world - 
breaks up a robin’s nest, but every crow 
that gets a chance to do it does it. If 
our biological reporters should get the 
right crow they would find the baby robin 
in his stomach. We have seen these 
black fellows, time and again, perched 
on the edge of a nest, and studying the 
contents, to select the juiciest and sweet- 
est for dinner. Hawks will do the same 
business. It is utterly impossible about 


our rural homes to create a bird paradise, 
if these marauders are to be protected by 
law. We rather agree with the State of 
Rhode Island, that has placed a bounty 
on crows, hawks and owls, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of several sportsmen’s 


clubs and, we are sorry to say, the Audu- 
bon Society. We repeat that the sympathy 
extended by these societies is probably 
genuine, but mistaken. 

The progress made in other directions 
is, however, exceedingly encouraging. In 
New York State the effort to repeal the 
law that forbade spring shooting of water 
fowl was defeated. This is a grand 
achievement, for the Long Island waters 
are a great resting place for water fowl 
during their northern migration. By the 
present law they are protected there, af- 
ter the first of January. Maine has a law 
protecting eider ducks, of which there are 
probably not one hundred pairs left in 
that State. Yet it is said that the law is 
being violated, and a probable extinction 
of this glorious bird will result. The 
biggest fight of the year took placein New 
Jersey, where two separate bills, in suc- 
cession, permitting the killing of robins, 
were defeated. The fact is the robin may 
be a pest, but he will be such only where 
man is either stupid or ignorant. He is 
a good judge of cherries, and takes a de- 
cent share of berries. The remedy is a 
simple one; let the people plant cherries 
as freely in proportion as they grew wild 
before man cut them, and the robin will 
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get all he wants, and his dinners will not 
be noted. The fact is we cannot have 
bird allies without we count them into 
the family and prepare for their food 
It is easily possible for any one to grow 
more wild cherries about his fences, or 
cultivated sorts, either ; to plant Tartarian 
honeysuckle hedges and windbreaks of 
mountain ash. These are loaded with 
bird food and are especially relished by 
the robins. Those who advocate killing 
the robin are mostly people who have 
never undertaken to pay him the least 
amount of compensation for the good 
that he does. 

New Jersey has endeavored to pass a 
bill protecting pigeons, but never could 
get it through until Governor Murphy 
called a special session to enact a pigeon 
bill. It is a curious state of affairs when 
public opinion must apply special pres- 
sure in such a cause, and succeed. In 
this case it did succeed. In Ohio, on the 
contrary, a bill was passed permitting the 
destruction of the wild dove—one of the 
most beautiful and one of the most useful 
birds in the State. In Mississippi a bill 
was passed, which has been held by the 
Audubon Society to be a model, or “ the 
model,” and in most of the Southern 
States the fight is on to protect our 
Northern birds while there for their win- 
ter season. If any one wishes to know 
what has become of his pet robins, cat- 
birds and red-eyes vireos, he will proba- 
bly find that they have been in the stew- 
pots of New Orleans. 

The work certainly is, on the whole, 
very favorable for the farmer and for 
general agriculture. As THe INDEPEND- 
ENT has said before, it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to adopt intensive farming 
without the alliance of our feathered 
friends. Let this be taught in our schools 
and let it be understood in our colleges, 
and in all other ways, until public senti- 
ment is educated and public opinion 
aroused for the protection of the birds. 


J 


In the passing of 
George Frederick 
Watts, who died on 
July 1st, England has lost her foremost 
artist and at the same time almost the 
last of the great leaders of the Victorian 
era. Indeed, of all the great ones of that 
age, he was the most thoroughly typical 


George Frederick 
Watts 
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of his time. Among artists Watts was 
conspicuous for thought. He was a 
painter of ideas. Throughout his long 
life, whether he painted a portrait, or an 
allegory, or an historical fresco, or sculp- 
tured in marble a colossal figure, his con- 
stant endeavor was the search for a uni- 
versal symbolism. He worked to pro- 
duce art that should still be intelligible 
if it survived everything else of his time. 
He was not always or wholly successful 
in his quest, but the best of his creations 
are in the grand style of the masters and 
possess enduring qualities. He dared 
more than any allegorical painter who 
ever lived before him, and such pictures 
as “ Love and Life,” “ Love and Death,” 
“Time, Death and Judgment,” “ Hope,” 
“ Mammon,” “The Court of Death,” 
“Time, the Destroyer,” and their com- 
panions are great and noble masterpieces 
which will have their message for the 
beholder as long as picture and beholder 
shall last. If Watts had never put on 
canvas any of these superb conceptions 
he would yet be accounted one of the 
greatest artists of his time for his won- 
derful series of portraits of eminent con- 
temporaries—the most remarkable series 
of the kind ever made by any painter. 
They are cetiieuidheameak portraits, the 
best of them, which limn the character 
of the sitter and save for posterity the 
real appearance of the man more satis- 
factorily than the best of photographs. 
Yet in these portraits, in his allegories, 
in his illustrations of old legends, Watts 
never quite gained absolute mastery of 
technic. His line was seldom virile, not 
always sure. His color was never rich. 
His brush-work lacked sturdiness. He 
seemed to be too much preoccupied with 
his great thoughts to have time for per- 
fecting the method of their presentation. 
Watts was born in 1817, thus belonging 
to a generation that antedated the pre- 
Raphaelite and later movements which 
had a transforming influence on modern 
art. He saw various “ schools ” of paint- 
ing rise and fall, and he went quietly on 
his way unaffected by the passing fash- 
ion of the hour. The Royal Academy, 
which refused to admit him to member- 
ship until after he was fifty years old, 
would have made him its president when 
Lord Leighton died had not his age and 
uncertain health forbid. He lived an 
ideal life in seclusion and content. Never 
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of robust health, his productiveness was 
amazing. His life was a protest against 
commercialism and dillettantism. He 
stood for the social value of art. He sold 
only enough of his work to supply his 
needs. Most of the best of it he gave tothe 
British nation. One of his great pictures, 
“Love and Life,” he presented to the 
United States Government, and its ac- 
ceptance and hanging in the White 
House a few years ago stirred up a silly 
tempest among the well-meaning but 
misguided members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, which 
caused a former President to banish it 
to subterranean darkness. Mr. Roose- 
velt, to his lasting credit be it said, has 
restored the picture to a place of honor 
in the Executive Mansion. 
s 


For the good of the steam- 
boat inspection service and 
the protection of passen- 


A National 
Scandal 


gers there should be not only indictments 
and prosecutions, but also removals from 
office. Everybody knows that the official 
inspection of the “General Slocum” 


was a farce. The inspector who pre- 
tended to inspect knows it. He declined 
to testify before the coroner’s jury, on 
the ground that if he should do so he 
might incriminate himself! But when 
Secretary Cortelyou, of whose Depart- 
ment the inspection service is a part, or- 
dered a prompt reinspection of the pas- 
senger boats in New York harbor, the 
officer in charge at New York remarked 
coolly that the work of his bureau was 
“ governed entirely by acts of Congress.” 
Such an order would not be executed 
without his knowledge, he added, and 
he “inferred” that the work of rein- 
spection had not been begun. This of- 
ficer was not long ago at the head of the 
service in Washington. Because he was 
believed to be incompetent or incapaci- 
tated by old age he was removed from 
that place. Immediately thereafter he 
was placed in charge of the service at our 
greatest port! If the 1,000 victims of 
the “Slocum” disaster could speak, 
some of them might ask by what kind of 
a “pull” he was able to remain in the 
service. Another officer at New York, 
when asked whether the excursion boats 
in the harbor would be reinspected, re- 
plied that they would not, because they 
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had been inspected and had been found 
to be meeting the requirements of the 
law. The inspection of which he spoke 
was made when the “ Slocum” was in- 
spected, in May last. This great loss of 
life in the East River has disclosed a na- 
tional scandal. The present head of the 
service, General Uhler, declares that the 
law is made impotent by the remission 
of fines at the request of politicians. Such 
favors were not in accord with the pol- 
icy of Mr. Armstrong, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who, we have rea- 
son to know, wrote as follows to a Sen- 
ator of the United States, who had asked 
him to remit a fine: 

“In view of the several thousand vessels 
whose inspection certificates are the only guar- 
anty of safety that the traveling public has, I 
find it necessary to insist upon a vigorous en- 
forcement of the law, that I may not some day 
waken to realize that, directly or indirectly, I 
have been responsible, through laxity in the 
am of penalties, for some terrible loss 
of ite. 


The service ought: promptly to be re- 
organized and reformed by removals 
and new appointments. Will the Federal 
Government retain in office the worth- 
less inspectors who gave the “ Slocum ” 
a certificate, as Tammany has retained 
Building Inspector French, who had 
overlooked the glaring defects in the 
Darlington Hotel, where 20 workmen 
were killed, and whom a grand jury de- 
nounced as “grossly negligent and un- 
fit,” recommending his “ immediate dis- 
missal ? ” 
as 


The strength and in- 
fluence of the con- 
servative element of 
the Democratic party have been very 
noticeable in many recent conferences 
and State conventions, and are to be 
seen now at St. Louis, where the dele- 
gates have assembled to make a ticket 
and a platform. We are writing just 
before the opening of the national con- 
vention. This conservatism or cau- 
tion, exhibited in the preliminary work, 
is due in part to the return of Gold 
Democrats and in part to the teach- 
ings of repeated defeat. The party has 
recovered a considerable portion of the 
brains that it lost in 1896 and 1900; and 
many of its politicians who threw up 


The Democratic 
Convention 
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their hats for Bryan in those years are 
now convinced that there will be more 
political profit in throwing hats up for 
another kind of candidate. Their con- 
version or enlightenment has been 
caused not only by the emptiness of 
two consecutive failures, but also by 
the continual and forcible exhortation 
of the Gold Democratic press. A 
Democratic convention that appears to 
be controlled by conservative influ- 
ences may be swept off its feet by some 
unforeseen radical movement or ap- 
peal, it is true, but at the present time 
the nomination of a conservative can- 
didate appears to be assured—a candi- 
date acceptable not only to Gold Dem- 
ocrats, but also to all others, except 
Mr. Bryan and the small minority that 
he controls. Those who ask for a gold 
standard platform cannot really expect 
to get it. Of course, that is asking too 


much. But they will be satisfied, we 
presume, if Mr. Williams’s ingenious 
evasion of the currency standard prob- 
lem is accepted. Several old hands will 
be at work in the room of the platform 
committee, and the result of their joint, 


and sometimes inharmonious, labors 
cannot be foreseen; but Mr. Williams 
has a platform that in some parts is 
made with much skill, and we shall be 
surprised if a considerable portion of it 
is not adopted as the party creed. 
There has been more than the average 
supply of tact and common sense in 
this Mr. Williams; of course, he may 
part with some of it at St. Louis. A 
newspaper canvass showing that more 
than half the delegates are hostile to 
the suggested nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land appears to remove him from the 
list of possibilities. Perhaps it has oc- 
curred to a politician here and there, 
however, that the persistent sugges- 
tion, and all the talk about a strong 
undercurrent for the ex-President, have 
not been wholly without profit to the 
cause of Judge Parker in the South 


and West. 
& 


There still may be 
some whose opinions 
as to the origin and 
purpose of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company (or Atlantic 
Steamship Trust) need to be revised. 


The Atlantic 
Steamship Trust 


They will observe that Mr. J. Bruce 
Ismay, formerly the head of the White 
Star Line, has been “ invested with ab- 
solute authority in the management of 
the company,” that the voting trustees 
have “ handed over to him all executive 
powers,” and that all the work of the 
combination, including repairs as well 
as the building of ships, is now done 
in Great Britain. In the light of these 
facts, as stated by Mr. Ismay, and of 
the agreement made with the British 
Government, we fail to see that any- 
thing has been accomplished for Amer- 
ican shipping interests and American 
commerce on the seas by this combi- 
nation. Indeed, the whole outfit, 
American ships included, appears to 
be definitely under British control. 
We fear that in this case, as in the 
making of certain other combinations, 
the ruling motive was neither patriot- 
ism nor a determination to promote 
and extend American commerce, in- 
credible as this may seem to some, but 
a sordid desire for pecuniary profit. 
As the shares are quoted at $3% for 
the common, and $16% for the pre- 
ferred, the greater part of the profit 
appears to have been taken by the 
White Star Company. 


a 


When white men and col- 
ored work together in sym- 
pathy for the reclamation 
of negro children arrested for vagrancy 
or crime we may hope for a good result. 
A very interesting experiment of this sort 
is in progress in Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge Feagin, an old Confederate sol- 
dier, was greatly disturbed by the evil 
results that were bound to come from 
sentencing negro boys brought a second 
time to his court to the chain-gang, 
where they must associate with hard- 
ened offenders. So he devised the plan 
of offering them the choice of the chain- 
gang or of being bound out to some 
negro farmer of good character, who 
promises to “raise and educate them, to 
give them a good home, and train them 
in habits of industry and good citizen- 
ship,” to treat them kindly, and report to 
Judge Feagin once a month. Within 
three months 23 boys have gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. Besides this Judge 


Better than 
Chain-Gang 
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Feagin has inaugurated a probation sys- 
tem, supported by the better colored peo- 
ple, and 175 boys are under its care. One 
negro of means has given 125 acres of 
land to Judge Feagin to be used for this 
philanthropic work, and now the leading 
colored people have formed an associa- 
tion to co-operate with this work and or- 
ganize a reform school to train wayward 
colored boys and girls. Such effort and 
co-operation afford the highest hope of 
useful results, and show that mutual 
helpfulness will solve any racial question. 


a 


In an issue a few weeks ago we pub- 
lished an article on Mr. Duncan’s mission- 
ary work in Metlahkatla and Alaska. We 
have received a letter from Eugene Stock, 
editor of the publications of the Church 
Missionary Society of England, the larg- 
est missionary society in the world, in 
which he points out certain errors in that 
article. It is not true, says Mr. Stock, 
that the Society “insisted upon its elab- 
orate ritual being introduced into the In- 
dian services.” The Society is famous for 
the simplicity of its services, which have 
nothing of the ritualistic about them. The 
article states that the Society insisted of 
fermented wine at the Lord’s Supper. No 
such order was ever given, only the order 
that the Lord’s Supper should be cele- 
brated, which Mr. Duncan refused to do 
in any form, and this was the cause why 
Bishop Ridley was sent out, and Mr. 
Duncan seceded and, later, went over to 
the United States territory on account of 
the intervention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in a dispute of his Indians with 
the provincial government. Mr. Stock 
speaks warmly of the good work which 
Mr. Duncan has done. 

& 

In the course of its inquiries concern- 
ing subsidies and other devices for the 
relief of American shipping, the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission was told at 
Cleveland by Vice-President Wallace, of 
the American Shipbuilding Company, 
that the United States Steel Company, as 
he had been informed by that corpora- 
tion’s sales-agent, has been selling to 
shipbuilders at Belfast, for $24 per ton, 
delivered at that port, steel for ships that 
is sold to our own shipbuilders at $32, 
delivered at the mill in Pennsylvania. 
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This throws some light upon the causes 
of the lower cost of construction abroad, 
and we are not surprised that Senator 
Gallinger called such discrimination “ an 
outrage.” He should inquire whether the 
tariff on such steel is really needed for 
the manufacturers’ protection. 
a 


The attitude of old conservatism to 
new truth is admirably illustrated in a 
story which has clearly not a bit of the- 
ological or sociological character. In the 
memorials of the life of Miss Caroline 
Fox it is told that on one occasion the 
great Irish mathematician, Sir W. Rowan 
Hamilton, met Sir G. Airy, then Asfrono- 
mer Royal, at Miss Fox’s residence. He 
had just published his famous discovery 
of quaternions, and was explaining its 
principle to Airy. After a short time 
Airy said, “ I cannot see it at all.” Ham- 
ilton replied, “I have been investigating 
the matter closely for many months and 
am certain of its truth.” “ Oh,” rejoined 
Airy, “I have been thinking over it for 
the last two or three minutes, and there is 
nothing in it. ” 

& 

The Presbyterian Church. reports 
during the past year show an increase 
of 22,000 members, which compared 
with the total of last year, 1,067,000, 
shows a growth of nearly 2 per cent., 
which really is not discouraging. Of 
this growth, one-quarter was in the 
Presbyterian stronghold of Pennsyl- 
vania, while the small losses were in 
the South, where Northern Presby- 
terian has a hard task to live and 
grow. 

Sd 

America is not the only country where 
foreign plays have to be made over 
to suit the popular taste and sentiments. 
At Hamburg it was found necessary to 
make a slight change in the ending of 
Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House.” That is, Nora 
remains with her husband and children 
instead of going away. In Italy she is 
made to kneel devoutly before a Madonna 
in the last scene. 


What a mass of corruption has been 
uncovered by these latest confessions to 
Prosecutor Folk! St. Louis really can- 
not afford to have him elected Governor. 





Insurance 


The Yale Course in Insurance 


THE course of instruction in insur- 
ance offered at Yale University for the 
first time during the past year will be 
repeated during the academic year 1904- 
5. On the basis of this first year’s 
experience, the course will be somewhat 
changed as regards the methods of in- 
struction. The absence of a proper text- 
book made it necessary to rely largely 
upon a series of carefully prepared lec- 
tures, delivered: by insurance experts, 
such as John K. Gore, John M. Hol- 
combe, John F. Dryden, John A. Mc- 
Call, James W. Alexander, S. C. Dun- 
ham, R. M. Bissell, John B. Lunger, all 
connected with leading insurance compa- 
nies. These lectures are about to be 
published in book form, thus supplying 
the need of a textbook. Oral instruction 
has heretofore been pushed into the back- 
ground. Hereafter, the bulk of the in- 
struction will be of that kind, and will be 
conducted by a trained teacher, whose 
name cannot yet be announced. A few 
lectures will be delivered supplementary 
to the textbook instruction, and as here- 
tofore, by prominent insurance men. 

The scope of the course is the general 
nature and economic functions of insur- 
ance, especially life, fire and marine in- 
surance; the history and statistics of the 
development of insurance; the theory 
of chances and its application to the cal- 
culation of insurance premiums. The 
course is primarily intended for under- 
graduate students of the college, who 
either wish a general knowledge of in- 
surance as a means of culture or plan 
to enter the field professionally. At- 
tendance at the lectures and other ex- 
ercises of the course is open to the 
general public; and any, not students 
regularly enrolled in the university, can 
make arrangements to receive instruc- 
tion. in the course, on payment of a mod- 
erate fee. 

The following examination questions 
will show the scope of the insurance 

-course at Yale for the year just closing: 

1. Describe the place that fire insurance oc- 
cupies in present economic’ conditions, and 
mention some functions which it performs. 

2. Give an outline of the history of fire in- 
surance in England with description of the de- 
velopment of the methods employed. 

3. (a) Define a fire insurance policy. 


(b) How is it limited? 

(c) What is'a co-insurance clause, and for 
what purposes used? 

4. (a) What are the strong and weak fea- 
tures of companies operating on the mutual! 
plan? 

(b) What are the advantages of stock com- 
pany methods? 

(c) Describe factory mutual companies. 
What are the limitations of this system of in- 
surance? 

5. (a) Describe, with diagram, the construc- 
tion of the slow burning type, noting the mate- 
rial, hight, thickness of walls, beams, girders 
and floors. Also mention approved methods 
for installing elevator and stair shafts and of 
treating interior and exterior wall openings. 

(b) Describe method of protecting property 
by automatic sprink!ers, giving the most im- 
portant requirements to be observed in install- 
ing such equipment. 

6. (a) Describe the various classes or kinds 
of hazards to which a risk may be exposed. 

(b) Describe the system of making rates by 
schedules. 

(c) What are the advantages of the sched- 
ule system? 

7. (a) Describe, with examples: of each, the 
terms “general average” and “ particular 
average” as used in marine insurance, and 
how these terms came to be employed. 

(b) Describe the purposes of steam boiler 
insurance. 

(c) What is especially covered by contracts 
issued by steam boiler insurance companies? 

8. (a) Give a history of accident insurance, 
and tell what the ordinary accident insurance 
contract covers. 

(b) Describe the origin of life insurance in 
England and in the United States. 

9. (a) Explain the Law of Negligence as 
recognized by the English Common Law. 

(b) How did compensation for death creep 
into the statutes of the different States? 

(c) Compare personal accident insurance 
with liability insurance. 

10. (a) Describe the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance. 

(b) Comment on its effect on society and 
especially on individuals covered. 


It would be interesting to know how 


many insurance brokers could pass such 
an examination. 


A DECISION was. lately: rendered at 
Boston, Mass., which shows the legal 


value of an eye. In the suit of Bessie 
Dresser against the N. Y., N. H.:-& Hart- 
ford R. R. to recover for the logs: of an 
eye, while traveling upon one of: the de- 
fendant company’s trains, a verdict was 
secured for $18,500. 
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Financial 


Fiscal Year Accounts 


SECRETARY SHAW’S estimate in De- 
cember last was that the accounts of the 
fiscal year would show a surplus of $14,- 
000,000. At the end of the year (June 
30th) there was disclosed a surplus of 
$13,247,000, if the unforeseen payment 
of $50,000,000 for the Panama Canal 
and the loan of $4,600,000 to the St. 
Louis Exposition were excluded. It is 
expected that the loan will be repaid. If 
the $50,000,000 be counted in with the 
year’s expenditures, there is shown a 
deficit of $36,000,000 instead of a sur- 
plus of $13,247,000, about $2,000,000 of 
which appears to have been procured by 
withholding temporarily the greater part 
of the customary payments on the last 
day of June. 

The year’s receipts, $541,186,000, were 
less by $17,500,000 than those of 1903. 
Small increases of internal and miscel- 
laneous revenue were overcome by a de- 
crease of nearly $22,000,000 in customs 
receipts, due to changed conditions which 
have affected the demand for imported 
goods. Expenditures (including $54,- 
600,000 for Panama and St. Louis) were 
$582,539,000. If the $54,600,000 be ex- 
cluded, there was still an increase of 
nearly $22,000,000 over last year’s outgo. 
For the navy $20,000,000 was added; 
for pensions $4,000,000, and for the civil 
and miscellaneous account $7,000,000. 
These additions were partly met by the 
following decreases: War Department, 
$3,000,000 ; Indians, $2,500,000 ; interest, 
$4,000,000. ss 


Jupce LaAnninc, at Trenton, has 
signed a final decree ordering a sale of 
the property of the United States Ship- 
building Company (Shipyard Trust) in 
the foreclosure proceedings instituted by 
the Mercantile Trust Company and the 
New York Security & Trust Company 
on the two mortgages ($15,000,000 and 
$10,000,000) held by them. The mini- 
mum prices which the Receiver is author- 
ized to accept amount in the aggregate 
to $11,100,000, including $7,500,000 for 
300,000 shares of the Bethlehem Steel 
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Company and $1,400,000 for the Union 
Iron Works in California. 


....The Brooklyn Trust Company, of 
which Theodore F. Miller is President, 
as shown by the June 30th statement, has 
a total resource of $18,180,754, and un- 
divided profits of $1,939,370. The capi- 
tal stock is $1,000,000. The Executive 
Committee, of which Francis L. Hine, 
Vice-President of the First National 
Bank of this city, is chairman, includes 
such well-known gentlemen as Thomas 
T. Barr, Samuel W. Boocock, Frank 
Lyman, Charles A. Schieren, Alexander 
M. White and Theodore F. Miller. 


....Wermilye & Co., Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, J. P. Morgan & Co., and other well 
known banking houses, together with 
prominent banks, have signed and made 
public an agreement that they will pay 
for and receive State, County and City 
bonds “ with interest figured on the basis 
of 360 days to the year, months and 
days, this being the basis on which in- 
terest is paid by all municipalities, and 
that they wiil n.aintain this system under 
any and all circumstances.” 


....Owing to the retirement of Henry 
S. Kerr, the banking house of Redmond, 
Kerr & Co. becomes Redmond & Co. 
Besides Henry S.. Redmond, O. J. 
Thomen, James C. Bishop, a son of the 
late Heber R. Bishop; and William R. 
Cross, formerly of the firm of Morton, 
Bliss & Co. and more recently treasurer 
of the Morton Trust Company. 


....Dividends announced: 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
Common and Preferred, 1'4 per cent., payable 


July 1st. 
merican Savings Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 18th. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 3'4 per cent., pay- 
able July-18th. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 18th. 

People’s Bank, 5 per cent., payable July rst. 

Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, 4 per cent, 
payable July rst. 

xcelsior Savings Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 

able July 18th. 

Amer. Car & F’dry Co, Preferred, 1+, per 
cent., payable August 1st. 

Eagle Savings & Loan Co., 4 percent. and 
5 per cent. (see advt.). 
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Hotel Aspinwall 


Lenox, 


O. D. SEAVEY, 


Charmingly located in the heart of 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The dry climate, high elevation, and great abundance of pine trees make this an ideal resort for 
guests seeking either health or pleasure. The water served at this hotel is of unusual softness 


and purity. Booklets. 


Mass. 


Proprietor 











CATALOGUE oF [847 ROGERS BROS, 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 


The well informed purchaser of silver insists upon ‘‘{§47 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and can be induced 
to take no other. Some dealers may not have a full line, and try to convince you that what you wish 
is not made in ‘* (847 ROGERS BROS.” goods, and offer substitute. Send for our New Catalogue"U-79” 
which will show you exactly what is made in this reliable brand. Accept nothing claimed by others 
to be “just as good.” Our catalogue is beautifully illustrated and clearly states all you wish to know 


about ‘Silv.r Plate that Wears.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


(Internationa) Silver Co., Successor.) 











BE YOUR OWN CATERER 


WHY NOT? 


It’s more satisfactory—it’s much more econom- 
ical—saves you time, money and disappoint- 
ment. With the famous 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


su ou to learn the great extent 
Mountain . Send for our free receipt book 
‘Frozen Datntien,?’ which tells everything you need to 
known about the making of the most delicious desserts. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Dept. 4, Nashua, N. H. 











In 5-Lb. Lots @Bo. a Pound 
SPECIAL OFFER Str’ doops 


On 
og.s femvles 
forough bs c—, q 

ffered ; it chance to purchase our goods at less than 
Wiblsuale patches. . 
wwe BOc. Teas 

IN THE U. 8. ALL KINDS. 

Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Souchong, Congou Mixed, 

Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Ceylon, 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng, Breakfast 25 and 30c a Ib. 


meaner 25c. Coffee 
Geod Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a lb. 
t” ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid. 
For full particulars address C. W. B., care 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Bex 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 
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“HOT SUN. 
VERY HOT IRONS 
VERY HOT WATER 
damage and fade deli-| Ib; 
cate 


isn t 


VERY 


fabric s—be side 3. 
ellis Cc )MFORT 


iworth conside ring ? | 


Pearline} 


washes perfectly ink 
COLD of LUKEWARM 
Water without Rub- 
bing -or other Soap. 


IPEARLINE eaeetl 





DIVIDENDS 


National Banks 








THE GITIZENS GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
New York. June 24, 1904. 
RESOLVED, That a dividend of one end one-half 

from tax. be declared out of the earnings SINCE 
DATION, MARCH 14TH, 194, payable on and after puly 1st, 1904, 
and that the transfer books be ciosed from 12: M., June 25th, un- 
til 10:00 A. M., July 2d, 1904. HENRY DiMeE C Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York, June 22d, 1904. 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared pay- 
abie on and after Friday, Ju'y 1st,1904. Transfer books will re- 
main closed until that date. 





Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE GITY 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, June 21, 1904. 
The Board of Doreetess has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on 


ter July ist ae 
“The. transfer books will close at3P. this date, reopening 
July ist, 1904. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, June 2ist, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT., free of tax, out of the earnin 
of the last six months has to-da been declared by this bank, Te ce 
on the first day of July next. The transfer books wi.lremain 


te. 
Waste H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 











June 2ist, 1904. 
Seventy-eighth Consecutive Dividend. 
he Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual Dividend of 


FOUR PER CENT. (4 ane J of =. payable July 1st, 1994, to the 
stockholders of seoees une 21st, : “Transfer books will remain 


c 10:00 A. M., July 1st. 1004. 
cesed ane 4g oe Votan F. WERNER. Cashier. 





— 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YOR, 
June ist, 194, 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly diyi. 

dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital stock o; 

this Bank, payable July 1st, 1904, to stockholders of record June 2%, 

The transfer books will be closed from June 22d to July ist, igy, 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier, 


State Banks 








THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, June 2ist, 194, 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared & semi-annual diy. 
dend of TEN (10) P. CENT, free of tax, payable July ist, 1%, 
to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until Jul 1904. 
WwW. M. B T, Cashier, 


THE JEFFERSON BANK. 
h Streets. 





Canal and 
Branch: Houston 


At a meeting of the Roard e. 
semi-annual dividend of 24% was declared, sevens July bd 
Transfer books close June 24th er soonen 8d, 1904, 

EVLI , Cashier, 





MEGHANIGCS & TRADERS’ BANK. 
New York, June 2ist, 1904 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
July ist, 1904. 
The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. Thursday, June 23d, 1%, 
reopening July ist, 1904. A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 





THE PEOPLE’S BANK 
of Ay Bas Rn | New York, 
Canal 8t., 


June 23d, 1904. 
ONE HUNDRED rR SIXTH CONSECUTIVE 8 SEMI. 
NUAL DIVIDEN: 
The Board of Darshan have this = ne a seni- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER = a 
on and after Ju t, 


1904. Th 
closed on the 24th inst. at 3 “ ’clock P.M. and reopened o 


at 10 o’clock A 


July ist, 1904, 
WILLIAM MILNE, Cashier. 





THE PLAZA BANK. 

New York, ‘Juné-15th, 1904. 

A dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has. this been 
declared, payable rt and after Friday, 


J ist, 1 
Transfer books closed uta July 3d, 1904. 
E. M. EB, Cashier. 





Savings Banks 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS ae 


501 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Stre 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- HALF PER 
CENT. (34) per annum will be credited depositors for tis 
and six months ending June 30, 1904, on all sums 
to %. 000, payable July 18th, 1904. Bank open ‘from 9 All. 
to 4 P.M., and on onday evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Closes 12 M. on Saturday. Money deposited on or before 
JULY 10TH will draw interest from JULY ist. 
EDWARD V LORW. President. 
GLARENCE. ‘GOADBY, Treasurer. 
JOHN V. IRWIN, Secretary. 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 27th, 1904, 


170TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provisions of the by-laws for the six months 
ending June 30th as follows: 

At the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums of $5 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable on and after 20th day of July, 1904. 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as prin- 
cipal on July Ist, 1904. 

Deposits made on or before July 9th will draw interest 
from July ist. 








WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
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,» Cashier, 


ist, 1904, 
mnual divi. 


THE 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 


or before 


Big and Strong 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


A Steadily Increasing Business is Proof of Public Confi- 
dence in its Plans of Life Insurance for Both Sexes. 


New Business, 1903, over 293 Million Dollars, 
Number of Policies in Force over 545 Millions. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Write for Information—Dept. 110 Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


ee 2, au. X, 5 


PRR =e 
en 

te o: 

Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 

payable on and after July 18th, 1904. Deposits 

made on or = July 7th will draw interest 


from Ju Ts 1904, 
H. F. HUTCHINSON, 
L. A. 8T ? 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


841 and 83 Bowery, New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months ending 
June 30, 1904, on all deposits entitled thereto under the by-laws, 
at the rate of Three and One-Half per cent. per annum on a 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, payable on and after July 

Deposits pane before July 10 will be entitled to interest from 


July 18, 
ad ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


No. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


New York. June 18, 1904. 

A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR . per ——_ 
has been declared for the six months Gating June 30, we 

counts entitled thereto, from $5 to re able after uly 10, 1908, 

DEPOSITS made on or before July > will draw interest from 


CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
Cc Secretary. 








HARLES A, WHITNEY, 


EMIGRANT 





INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


51 Chambers St., N. Y. 


The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 


Four Per Gent. Per Annum 


on all deposits entitled thereto, from $5 to ge for 
the six and three months ending June 30, 1904. 


Interest will be credited under date July 1, 1904, 
and payable on and after Monday, July 18, 1904. 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 11, 
1904, WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 
JULY 1, 1904. 


JAMES McMAHON, Preident. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptrolier. 








THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 Eighth Ave., corner 42d St. 
SSth Semi-Annual Dividend 
On and after July 18, 1904, interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
will be paid to the depositors entitled thereto on all 
sums of $5 to $3,000. Money deposited on or before 
the 9th of July will draw interest from the Ist. Bank 
open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and Monday 
from 6 to 8 P. M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. 


on Saturday. 
A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 





EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


N. E. Cor. 23d St. and 6th Av. 


The » Trmatocs have ordered interest credited to $o depositors Jul 
1st, 1 at the rate of THREE AND xe 
(8%%) per annum on all sums of $5 and A $38,000. 
J posite . ts made on or before July 9th will draw interest from 
a st. 
. WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


GREENWIGH SAVINGS BANK, 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
positors for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1904, on all sums from five dollars 
to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto under the 
by-laws, payable JULY 18, 1904. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADBS, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 9, 1904, will draw 
interest from JULY 1, 1904. 


IRVING 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City 








The trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1904, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from §1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
18, 1904. Deposits made on or before July 
10 will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President, 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


No. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
106th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June 14th, 1904. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums \by 
the rules entitled thereto’ not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July oth will draw 
interest from July rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 
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UNION DIME 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 

Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000. Credited 
July 1st, payable July 21st or any 
time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
PRESIDENT 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE 
TREASURER 


WILLIAM G. ROSS 
SECRETARY 


Eagle Savings & Loan Co. 


Content and Gozpiee over 8 

186 REMSEN STREET ELYN, 04 a CITY. 

« (Opposite Cite t At Square.) 

4’/. Per Annum January and July. 

5’ le ter Angam Gout-Asenaliy if Remai ing one 
Ye Beginning at any time. 








Miscellaneous 


TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY 

A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three-Quarters of a Dollar per share will 
be pald on Friday, July 15, 1904, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, June 80, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to July 
14th, both days included. WM. B. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


_ June 15, 1904. 
AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. ; 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 





AMERIGAN 





Coupons from these bonds, payabie by their terms on 
July 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wal 
Street. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


New York, June 20, 1904. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June Svth, 1904. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 21. 





At a meeti 
solved that a a oy of 
of the company be « — 
the office uf the Guaran’ 
Cedar Street, New York C noe 
of business on July 11, Cleo 
July 11, 1904, and reopen on Tuesday, August 2, 1904. 

D. A. BLXBY, Secretary, 8. 8. DELANO, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ELEGTRIG STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
Allegheny Avenue and 5 Street, 2006. 


, June 15th, 
The Directors have this day phy a dividend of 1 per 
cent. from the net ae oe of the Com on both Com- 
to stockholders 


Transfer books will close Monday, 





mpany, 
mon and preferred Stocks, payable July ist, 
of ‘nll at the close of business on June oth. Checks 


anater teste Gaye dane fe at 12 M. and reopen 
July ist at 10 A.M. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





TWO STEPS 


The Last One Helps the First 


A sick coffee drinker must take two steps to be rid 
of his troubles and get strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element. The next 
step is to take liquid food (and that is Postum Food 
Coffee) that has in it the elements nature requires to 
change the blood corpuscles from pale pink or white 
to rich red, and good red blood builds good strong and 
healthy cells in place of the broken down cells de- 
stroy by coffee. With well boiled Postum Food 
Coffee to shift to, both these steps are easy and pleas- 
ant. ‘The experience of a Georgian proves how impor- 
tant both are: 

“From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife and I had 
both been afflicted with sick or nervous: headache, an 
at times we suffered untold agony. We were telies 
drinkers and did not know how to get away from it, 
for the neo is hard to quit. 

“ But in 1900 I read of a case similar to ours where 
Postum Coffee was used in oe ar of the old coffee and 
a ea cure resulted, so I concluded to get some 
and try i 

“The result was, after three days’ use of Postum 
in place of the coffee, I never had a symptom of the 
old trouble, and in five months I had gained from 145 
pounds to 163 pounds. 
én My agg * asked me gimest 4 — ve ht 

answer always eav: off coffee 
and Grinting Postum in its place. 
» hoe have many friends he have been benefited 
y 

“As to whether or not I have stated the facts 
trutheety. I refer you to the Bank of Carrollton or 
any business firm in that city, where I have lived = 
many years and am well known.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ad Lone y- -s 
ch pkg. for the famous little book, “ The 
Road 4 "Wellvi 


Name given by 





BANK REPORT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close o 
business June Oth, 1904: 
Larcpoppeetees 





Due from State banks 

Cheeks and other cash i 

Exchanges for Clearing House peeceoce ° 
Notes of other National banks 

i money reserve - bank, viz.: 


Logal- tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, ‘other ‘than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 


Total. .ccccccccccsscccccess 
Cagital pte ptock 08S fms. cc cacecasccacccedorecs $1.000,088.00 
us 


U ivided peomits, less e nses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding. . ° 


SresSSsSSrzs 





"747,418.00 
2,500.00 
600.00 

. .$10,181,554.17 


e 

Due to trust companies and savings 

Individual deposits subject to check.... 
-— —p of deposi ne 


Total 
Sratz or New CounTY oF Naw Yor«, 88.: 
I, THOMAS Z OSTEVENS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear — the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


NS, 
Subscribed and one to before me this 14th ds Sk Sane, 
904. O. B. LEWIS, te ot c, eS" 
[Seal.] in N. ¥. 
Correct—Attest: A. G 


ILBERT, 
EUGENE G. szagerors, | Directors. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 
Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International 
Cheques, 
Collections, 


Certificates of 
Deposits. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


BANKERS, 
11, 18, 15 AND 17 BROAD ST. 
Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Investment 
Securities 





Orders executed for investment or on mar- 
gin. Interest allowed on deposits, subject to 
check. Financial Agents for Gorporations 
and investors. Government and other High- 
Grade Bonds bought and sold. 


LETTERS of CREDIT 


Issued available the world over. 





Selected List of 
Investment Securities 


earefully reviewed in our current 
eircular, at prices to yield from 44 
to 5¢and over. Weshall be pleased 
to mail copy on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and P.ne Sts., New York 
Branch office, Albany, N. Y. 





J. @ W. Seligman @ Co, 
BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 
Issue Letters of Credit to Tray. 


elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money. on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


R.L. DAY @ CO, 


BANKERS 
3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


Investment Securities. 


INVESTMENTS. 


1st Mortgage 
Railroad Bonds. 
T. W. Stephens & Co.,. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
tuine eve 
D now oF 
Om rat Comsloue money and ro (hen 
— the best abate 


pore, re, experience, wong Sve rer ou one benefit c of th 
paoquality of the geouritics now on hand h ag n hag novel 
rpassed. ghest nces. 
fair information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 











gound, conservative 
t on im 
Jo, WOer 


NET Sree 





1\ 


Orxstcozw 


> & .— st &.wm wm 
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BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Opened for Business March_30, 1903, 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
New York City bonds $1, rey 4 
Other stocks and bonds 8,873,631. 
Demand loans 
Time loans and bills purchased 
Accrued interest receivable 
Cash on hand and in banks 








~ $16,944,450 21 
DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN BAKER, GAT W. McGARR JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Pres, Bank of Manhattan’ Co., N. ¥. * . x. Vice-Presiden 
SAMUEL G. . MARSTON GILBER 
Hace board National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES G. CANNO 
Vice-Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank RB. ¥. 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 


President. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bankers, 


HENRY P. DAVISON, ANIEL G. 4, Boston. 
Vice-Pres. First National Bank, N.Y. \- SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, 
ES H. ECKEL 


FRANCIS nh KELDIN' Pres. Gallatin Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
Cashier First Nat. Ba Tgb. EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, 
. EDWARD F. SWI Pres. First Nat. Bank, Jersey City. 
Pres. Chase National Bank, KN. Y. Pres. First Nat. Bank, Kansas City. 


Acts as Executor, Admini-trater and Guardian; Assignee and Receiver; Registrar, 
Transfer and Fiscal agent; and as Trustee fer individuals and co:porations. 


ALLOWS INTEREST UPON DEPOSITS. 


E.C.CONVERSE, President. 
J. F. THOMPSON, V. P. bg LAMONT, 2%° VP 
D.E.POMEROY, Treas. . STRONG Jr. Secy 


~ HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS. 


$1,000,000 N. Y. City 3%% Bonds of 1928 and 1929—To net about 3.39 
500,000 Ulster & Delaware Refunding 4s of 1952 do. 4.50 
250,000 Term. R. R. Assn. of St. L. Gl. Mge. 4s of 1953 do. 4.10 
250,000 Louisv. & Nashville Five-Twenty 4s of 1923 ' do. 4.20 
100,000 Conn. Ry. & Light. Co. Guar. 4's of 1951 do. 4.66 
250,000 Metropol. Street Ry. Refunding 4s of 2002 do. 4.50 
100,000 Chicago & Alton Refunding Mge. 3s of 1949 do. 3.78 

25,000 Morris & Essex Refunding Guar. 3%s of 2000 do. 3.40 
25,000 North. Ry. of Cal. First Mortgage 6s of 1907 do. 4.20 
25,000 Scio Valley & N. E. First Mortgage 4s of 1989 do, 3.96 
50,000 Syracuse Light. Co. First Mortgage 5s of 1951 do. 4,92 


Special Circulars and Detailed Information on Application. 


REDMOND & CO. 


BANKERS, 41 Wall Street, New York. 
Transact a general foreign and domestic banking business. 
issue Letters of Credit for Travelers available in all parts of the world. 
PHILADELPHIA—507 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


42 Wall Street 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 

FOUNDED 1803 
OFFICERS 


ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, .. 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . 
SAMUEL S.CAMPBELL, ... 
ALBERT S.COX, . 


DIRECTORS 
ohn A. Stewart, Chairman of Board U.S. Trust Co. 
Ibert A. Brinckerhoff, - « « Capitalist 
Chas. Stewart Smith, ‘. ‘ . Merchant 
«  Od€elrichs &'Co, 


Gustav H. Schwab, s 
Donald Mackay, e - Vermilye & Co. 
- . . . President 


Robert M, Gallaway, 

Charles D. Dickey, -  « Brown Bros. & Co. 
George Sherman, . Vice-Pres. Central Trust Co, 
Edward Holbrook, ° Pres. Gorham » Cos 
Orris K. Eldredge, ° Eldredge, Lewis & Co, 
Joseph W. Harriman, . ° arriman & Co. 


ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
of proved stability and unques- 
tioned standing? If not, open 
an account with 


The [RVING 
National Bank 


Irving Building, 
Chambers and Hudson Sts. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


President 
Vice-Pres, 


Cashier 
Ass’t Cashier 


e - 





Capital, 
Surplus, = - 





OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. FANCHER, - President. 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, - Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, - - Vice-Prest. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - - Cashier. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street CHICAGO 


Capital paidup - - - $500,000 
Surplus, - - - = = 300,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVEO, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES ‘MANAGED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. C.McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 
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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY. 


(Chartered 1866.) 
MAIN OFFICE: 


177-179 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bedford Branch: Fulton Street and Bedford Avenve. 
STATEMENT TO BANKING. DEPARTMENT. 
June 350, 1904. 





RESOURCES. 


$1,000,000 U. 8. 2% Reg’d Bonds 
683,000 C ity of Brooklyn Bonds 
55,000 c bity of New York Corporate Stock . 











Real E 
Pelroad ‘ond Other Securities. . 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage.. 


Accrued Interest 
Demand Loans on Collaterals, ...........+ce«» 


Cash Reserve in Vault 08 
Cash in Banks oe 478,258.86 7,478,085.44 


Detal. .. ccccaccccsecsavcesccececesoscnessecogecmmgacsere $18, 180,754.88 








Danita Stock...... 
—— Profits 





$18, 180, 754.83 


TRUSTEES : 


Francis L. Hine, 
William A. Jamison, 
Frank Lyman, 
William H. Male. 
Theodore F. Miller, 


Thomas T Barr, 
Samuel W. Boocock, 
George W. C hauncey, 
William N. Dykman, 
William Hester, 


Willis L. Ogden Charles 
Joseph E. Owen: Ghar co A. Bel Schieren, 

les _ ‘Alexander me 

: exaD 
George G. * Reynolds, oD wera White, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Samuel W. Boocock, 


Francis L. ae, Chairman. 
Frank Lyman, 


Thomas T. B: 


Theodore F. Miller, Freiiat, 
tanley W. Husted, Secretary. 


Samuel W. Boocock, ist Vice-President. 
Frank J. 


Theodore F. Miller, 
Charles A. Schieren, 


Frederick C. Colton, 2d Vice-Presid: 
W. Diller, Assistant Secretary. _ 


Aléxander M. White. 





A Friend in Need 


Lay bya part of your earnings regu- 





larly. Buy stock in a good 


Dividend Paying Gold Mine 


And you will have a friend working day 
and night for you. Send for my Booklet 
containing much information for the in- 
vestor. It tells you how to increase your 
income, 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


Confidential Broker, 
307 Mair: Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Bank References. 





FARM LOANSB. 


st mort; secured by choice a ae that will sell 
three to 8! mes the amount of the lo 
Tweive years’ experience in this locality. ‘exclusively ih farm 
vithout a loss or foreclosure. 
er cent. net to the investor. 
: for full information and references from people with whom 
we hay e been doing business. 


JOHN ©. DeLANA, El Reno, Oklahoma. 





The Audit Company 
of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1897. 


NEW YORK, 43 Cedar Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Gen’l Mgr. and Treas, Assistant Treasurer. 


This Company Audits and Investigates 
Accounts and makes Physical Examinations 
of Properties. Its Certificates and Reports are 
Prepared in behalf of Merchants, Bankers, 
Corporations, Committees and others, in strict 
confidence. The Company also Devises and 
Installs Money-Saving Systems of Keeping 
Accounts, 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


ag Life Building, Nassau; Corner Cedar Street 


LONDON OFFICE, 33 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Depository of the Government of the Philippine Islands 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE, 


Acts as Registrar and Transfer Agent; as Trustee for Corporations, Firms, and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor, and Adminir 
trator. Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates, 











TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF .CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 





JOHN W. CASTLES, President GEORGE R. TURNBULL, Viso-Prestaents 

QAR L. ee TEE MAN, Vice- "Prestdent, JOHN GAULT, —— Departme 

be WARDS, Treasure E. C. HEBBARD, Se 

F. : ARRIMAN, ‘Assistant ‘Treasurer. R. C. NEWTON, "Trust | Oflicer. 

DIRECTORS: 
George F. Baker, E. FI. Marriman, périen Joga. ed Walter G. Cokman, 
George 8. Bowdoin, G. G. Haven, James N. Jarvi Norman B. Ream, 
Frederic Cromwell, Edwin Hawley, Augustus Dé D. xduiliard, ag 4 iH. Rogers, 
John W. Castles, R. Somers Hayes, Ri H. McK, T: 
Walter R. Gillette, Charles R. Henderson, Levi P, Morto Frederick W. Vanderbiit, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 

London Committee : ARTHUR J FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of ew York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, . P : ; . a $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chuirman of the Board of Trustees. 


What Is Daus’ Tip- Top? 








A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
investment Securities 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG THE FELIX O. DAUS DUPLICATOR AN 
The Bourse Farmers’ Bank Building Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire . 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and merit. 


Write for our booklet “‘Hints and 
Helps to Investors.” Are Ready. 


All the new braids, including the light 
— a weight Seino. 


THE INDEPENDENT |  qAboslatierariety of imported and 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Best quality at moderate price. 


A Weekl azine. Entered at the New York Post-Ofi 
i = oni as Second Clase Mal Matter. mn "| E. WILLARD JO N VES, 
8 ° ayabDie in ance: 0 
seme of *432.00. Single Caples, 10Conts 1835 i Nasnnu sence 


JAYNE’S TONIC ‘VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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YOU CAN 
MAKE A 
POSITIVE 


SAVING OF 50% OR MORE 
In cost of Lawn Hose by buying the genuine 
“BULL FROG” Seamless Tube Brand. 


Because ary by Brand costs no more and lasts over 
twice asiong as the old style lapped tube kinds. Nine-tenths 
of all hose trouble is because o faulty seams. See cuts. 
Special Offer to widely distribute “Bull F, "* Seamiecs 
Tube Hose. We will, ifyour dealer does not handle it, ship 


naib: 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
60 feet 3-4 inch, ‘— brass couplings and noszlecomplete for $7 50, EXPREES 
PREPAID East of the Mississippi River and North ofthe Tennessee line, equali: ed 
beyond. SAMPLES PREE--. ion of ‘BULL FROG’’ Seamiess Tube and section 
of old style Lapped Tube with booklet describing advantage and economy of our 
hose with prices from $4. 50 up, senton request. 
Dealers should write and get benefit of our advertising. 
Established 
1890. 











Reference any Bank in Toledo. 





A Lapped Tube. 
This is the kind you no doubt 
have bought in the past. 

















731 Summit St., 
The Toledo Rubber Co, TOLEDO, 0. 





Bicycle Hews. 





Never since the begin- 
ning of this industry have 
bicycles been so near per- 
fection, both in construc- 
tion and equipment, as they 
are to-day. Modern inven- 
tions like the two-speed 
gear and new coaster brake 
have brought the chainless 
wheels to a wonderful stage 
of development. 

The two-s gear 
rightly called a hill leveler. 
A slight pressure of either 
foot on either pedal changes 
the gear from high to low 
for hill climbing and diffi- 
cult roads. Another like 
pressure sets the high gears 
for a swift run on the level. 

The coaster brake in- 
creasesthe rider’s efficiency 
about one-third. 

American highways are in 
wetter condition than ever 
before, so that touring a- 
Wheel is attractive. 





The people have never been 
more outspoken in their ap- 
preciation of bicycling as a 
health-giving exercise. It is 
rapidly returning to a lead- 
ing place in the list of out- 
door recreations. 

The Pope Manufacturing 
Company has two. depart- 
ments, the Eastern and the 
Western, the former at 
Hartford; Conn., manufac- 
turing and marketing the 
famous Columbia, Cleve- 
land, Tribune and Crawford 
wheels, and the latter at 
Chicago, Ill., producing the 
well-known Rambler, Cres- 
cent, Monarch and Imperial 
models. 

Catalogues are free at 
the stores of over 10,000 
dealers, or any one cata- 
logue will be mailed on 
receipt of a tw(-cent 
stamp. 





One Distinguishing 
Feature of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 
is that it LASTS 


It does good work when it is new, 
and continues to do good work 
when it is old. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


327 Broadway, New York 





COLUMBIA ELECTRIC and 
GASOLINE AUTOMOBILES 


present the most perfect combina- 
tion of the arts of vehicle and mo- 


tor buildi 


. The bod 


and fur- 


nishings of each COLUMBIA, no 
less than its locomotive parts, 
reflect the best ideas of the best 
designers and the highest or- 
der of skilled workmanship. 


NEW YORK 
134-138 West 39th St. 





CHICAGO 
1413 Michigan Ave, 
Member Association cf Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


TOURING CAR 


™ 


Our artistic catalogue of Columbia High and Medium Powered G1s- 
oline Cars and Electric Pleasure Vehicles will be sent to any address 
on application; also separate catalogues of our Electric Town Car- 
riages of the coach class aad Electric Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON 
74 Stanhope St. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


- Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 29th YEAR 


Loans upon Real Estat 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS fn ThetTEeD 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Haneock Bi Boston. 
Home Ontos stablished yes ber = A -y Nema 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 
30,043,508.01 














Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, «= « - 2s @ 

Surplus, © = = = = = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OrFicg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








$35,784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment polict 
id upon ail policies. 
policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
p14 Sh, values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use’ 
Pamphlets, ss and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -« 
Liabilities, - - ° 








te LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
«d GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANG 


Atlantic ‘Wutuat 
* Insurance Compan 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, : 
INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRA 6 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE : 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN -ENQGLAND, 


Assete Over Twelve Million Dollars” 
for the Security of its Policies. © 


The profits of the Company revert to the assu 
and are divided annually upon the premiums te 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the ¢ 
of insurance, ; 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 6 
ing interest until ordered to be Saneigite in 
cordance with the Charter, rT 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-P 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, acer 
. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec, 


State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 





January 1st, 1904. 


. $23,249,248.88 
LIABILITIES, ° 21,064,170. 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaralk 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. . 


ASSETS 





JAMES HEOHIOES, Presitent. B. B. STiLLMAN, Secretary. 
H. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 
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FQUE: 


HENRY B.HYDE 








JW.ALEXANDER 


FREEDOM 


from worry about your 
future - if you live. 


INDEPENDENCE 


from want for your family- 
if you die. 
An adequate Endowment in 


the Equitable gives you both. 


A sB sb 61)9 








Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 











For full information fill out this coupon, or write Dept. No. 79. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, President | 


JANUARY 1, 1904 


Assets 


$795,096 89 
583,125 44 
state 2,200,000 00 
Loans to Policyholders on their Policies 
security (reserve value thereof — 
$2,850,000) ° oneees ° 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at In- 
terest ose 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums (De- 
ferred) not yet due, Reserve charged in 
Liabilities (Net).:..... 
Loans.Secured by Collateral Bt ea oni 
Premiums in Transit Reserve charged in 


Liabilities (Net 
nts and other Assets, 


Accrued Interest, 
$7,310,138. 77 


2,309,213 69 
433,957 45 
217,324 00 

8,500 00 


328,518 00 
384,403 30 





Liabilities 


Reserve Fund for Policyholders (as per 
Certificate of New York. Insurance 


partment) wees «» $6,011,423 00, 
All other Liabiliti 267,716 73 


Prema es ranre wees eeeee 


$6,279,139 73 
Surplus as regards Policy- 


1,030,999 04 





$7,310,138 77. 





$3,646,220 86 
558,861 05 


Premiums .....0---cccces po acoccewe eee cocs 
Interest, Rents, etc. ... 





$4,205,081 91 





Disbursements 


Total Payments . eee 
Including Death Claims, 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities ..... 
Sutrender Values... ... 
Dividends and all other 
Payments to Policy- 
HholekS 2, 2... ccccocccce 1 

Excess Income over Disbursements 


$3,353,668 13, 


eeeeeeeee eseee 


851,413 78 
$4,205,081 91) 





New York, January 20th, 1904. 


We, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Board of Directors of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
do hereby certify that we have in person carefully counted and examined, in detail, i cosets SS 1 anh and that 


foregoing Statement thereof is true and correct. 


WM. T. GILBERT, | Committee. 
OHAS. W. D 


RAKE, 





Assurance in Force, over - - - 


Returned to Policyholders since organization and 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid, - - - 


—=-RECORD FOR 








Assurance Written, - 


¢ $105,000,000.00 
now held for their benefit over $30,000,000:00 


1903 
$42,000,000.00 © 








INCREASES SHOWN IN Payments to Policyholders ; Income; Assets; Surplus; Assur, 


ance Written; Assurance in Force. 


The amount paid to Policyholders was at the rate of $912.66 for every working hour 


every business day throughout the year, 





State of Hew Work Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 15th, 1904 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby _— that the PROV- 


IDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the City of New York in the State of New York, is 


transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 


uly authorized to 


I further certify that in accordance with the pooteo of Section eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State of 


New York, I have caused the policy hem oy of t' 


valued as per the Combined Experience 


e said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1903, to be 
able of Mortality at four 
of Mortality, at three and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof on the said day to 


r cent. interest, and the American Experience Table. 
Million, 


Eleven Thousand, Four Hundred and Twenty-Three Dollars. as follows : 


Net value of Policies, Additions, Annuities, 


Less net value of Policies reinsured, - 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused my official seal 
to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first a 


[sEzAL.] 


$6,018,914 
7,491 
"36,011,423 


ve written. j 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurane. 
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BANKERS, 


The Greatest Experts on 
Investments, Make Their Own 
Fortunes Secure in Policies of 


LARGEST 





IN AMERICA] IN THE WORLD 





The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 





This Company has recently issued to 
a Banker the largest amount of insurance 
ever taken out by one man in a single 
company. 


“Life Insured for $1,500,000 


The ‘largest life insurance policy ever 
taken out by an individual, namely, one for 
$1,500,000, has just been issued by The 
Mutual Life to a banker and financier and 
member of a large Stock Exchange firm. 

The Mutual has outstanding a number 
of policies for a million or more, inclu- 
ding one on the life of George W. 
Vanderbilt.” — New York Sun, Apiil 1, 1904. 











The President of a large New York 
Bank writes about The Mutual Life 
Yearly Bond Contract which guarantees 


The Delivery of a Bond Each 
Year for 20 Years. 


“Enclosed find check for first annual 
premium on Yearly Bond Contract which 
you left me for my approval. While | 
did not contemplate taking out additional 
insurance at present, after reading and 
carefully considering this policy, | am 
convinced that it offers more prac- 
tical inducements than any of 
the policies I now carry.” 








Small policies are written in THE MUTUAL 
LIFE on just as favorable terms as the largest ones. 
In what other business or market can you invest 
on such terms of equality? 


Fill out and ma‘l attached coupon and 
we shall send you exact rates charged for 
these newest and most attractive forms of 


Investment Insurance. 


The Mutual 

Life /nsurance 

Company of 

New York, 

Gentlemen: 1 should like to 
receive free) information regard- 

ing the cost of investment policics for 


My occupation 
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Spr aoeocesecoetetecetecetecects ‘ 
1851 ORGANIZED 1851. 


The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Paid Policv-Holders more than Forty Eight Millions. 


Issues every DESIRABLE FORM of POLICY known to 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE, . 

The new policy contracts of this Company cover every life 
contingency and contain the most liberal provisions and advantages 
offered, by any company to the insuring public. 

Specimen policy, rates, etc. mailed to any address upon 
application. 


Seat 
rere 
res 
z 
eeu o 


re ee 
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eSoetoaoeto es erry 


errr es ee 
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JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MOORE, Secretary. 

Sa a a a te a a a a a a a ts a a ta el 


The American 
Credit-Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, full paid, - $1,000,000. 
S. M. PHELAN, President. 


a ae 








op BB tn thn ttn td dn ste st dip didindipdiedidindp ded hohe 


SS SS Se Se Se Se Le Se te et 


errr 





Insures manufacturers and jobbers against excessive loss 
through insolvency of customers. Our Bond of Indemnity 
isCollateral on their Merchandise Accounts 

We have good openings for a few more energetic, ambi- : 
tious men as agents. Sept., 1867 . M. ALLEN, President 
Broadway and Locust St., 202 Broadway, | F, B. ALLEN, ° ° Vi 

ST. LOUIS, MU. NEW YORK. J B. PIERCE 
e . - 


BUSINESS MEN | ce mootesroox, |: 
‘NEED A POLICY OF American Fire 


LIFE INSURANCE MP insurance 


: . 4 ay, Company, 
—low cost, large indemnity—as best =) ins al PHILADELPHIA. 


° . Ninety-fourth 
adapted to their practical wants such neC/xnnual Statement 
as is issued by the Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims.......... 1,812,108 
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Cash Capital el Loxaniliasiiininesendabndeaseinmiekatile $500,000.00 

Surplus over all Liabilities aa 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. > 1904.... 832,840. 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, gon. ve Dr!SAACT HoMPSONS EYE WATER 


346 BROADWAY, - - + - NEW YORK. 
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‘ 1704 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1904 | i 


NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD) 


chips INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
it 


JANUARY 1, 1904 


ASSETS | 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . ‘ - $479,074 50 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, 
Rents and Accrued Interest, : . ‘ . » 
Real Estate Unincumbered, 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ° 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, 

‘6 New York, “6 

se Boston, ss 

6s Albany and Montreal, « 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stock, 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, 
Other Assets, . s ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, . $14,542 951 78 


Lees 
Capital Stock, . ; ; Roe a : . . . $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . . ; 8,053,542 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . : : 5 1,301,612 82 
NET SURPLUS, : : . ” : 3,937,796 37. 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . ‘ Boole ve 5, 187, 796 37 





(OOOO SSSSOOOOOOOOO ee 





: 


| 


3333333333222 33> 3533333332323FF33F23322733FII7P23>2>: 








Assets—increase ‘ $1,099,391 41 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $240,701 65 
Surplus—increase ; . $257,642 64 





GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C, ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary, 


Cofran & an, General Agents. 
Western Department, Chicago, I, . . . .| Cohan & Dagety Senet Mipent. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . ~~. Palache & Hewitt, General Agents. 


Department, 80 and 82 William Street, { Thos. J. Lasher, General Agent. 
New York i F, M. Taylor, Ass’t General Agent. 


New York City Department, 80 and 82 William Street, New York, Howard Hampton, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager City Department. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 
USE 


Pears’ Soap 


because it is matchless for the complexion. The secret 
of Pears’ great success all over the world,is because 
Pears’ Soap alone has the peculiar quality which produces, 
and preserves that matchless skin beauty which. 
has made Pears’ famous. 




















Pears’ Lavender Water, fragrantly refreshing—an ideal toilet water. 
“All rights secured.” 





